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= Pyust: eee the South of "You all’ and the West of 
“Howdy, Stranger,” Arkansas lies, a world as different as a 
continent apart. It is fringed on the south by Spanish moss 
- covered trees, cotton fields and bayous, with an in-between 
- wonderland of farms, forests, lead, zinc and diamond mines, to 
the Ozark mountains of the extreme northwest, where the big 
red apples, luscious strawberries and grapes grow in pro- 
fusion, and which is now fast becoming the greatest poultry 
and dairy center in the United States. 


As varied as its topography from the lowland area of 4he 
Gulf Coastal plain in the East and South to the interior high- 
lands of the West and North are its 2,000,000 people who have 
an amazing and diversified variety of occupations, and folk- 
ways. From the wide cotton plantations of the South, where 
genteel folk never sound an R, with their old colonial homes 
and spacious grounds, to the progressive dairy, poultry and 
fruit farms in the Northwest Arkansas, to the sharecropper’s 
modest cottage and the mountaineer’s picturesque log house, 
there is a friendliness seldom met with elsewhere. 


Arkansas Post, settled in 1686 by the “Iron Hand,” Henri 
de Tonti who came to trade, fish and hunt, was the first white 
settlement in the state. The state, part of the Louisiana pur- 
chase from which thirteen states were carved, was named for 
the Arkansas Indians who lived there when the white men 
came. Arkansas Post became the first capital of the Territory. 


In its 114 years of statehood, Arkansas has grown to be, 
not the wealthiest perhaps, but the healthiest state, according 
to the latest government statistics from the United States Bureau 
-of Census. It has the lowest death rate in the nation, 8 per 

1,000, and the fewest suicides. As an elderly native put it, 
“ Life in Arkansas is good, and we live long because we don't 
keep eternally in a sweat about things.’ The Arkansawyer be- 
lieves in taking pleasure along with his work. If he wants to 
knock off and go fishing or to town on Saturday afternoon, he 
goes, come hell or high water. He is a hard worker, regardless 
of what the would-be authority (?) writes about him. His phil- 
‘osophy is one of sane appreciation of soil and growth. He 
loves his native soil that has bred and fed the generations be- 
fore him. 









One has it that the word Ozarks pine es: from the: 
which the Indians made their bows and arrows “Bois AY 
what we call another version is that the Indians CC 
bows and arrows for weapons, which the French ca 2 
Arc” meaning, with bows and arrows ... so take your chelate a 


Washington County, Arkansas was the first Ozark area 
settled very early in the Eighteenth Century. My adventur- 
some forebears, the Vaughans and Harps, drove the first 
overland wagon across the Boston Mountain from (Bell Point) 
Fort Smith, and according to Claude Rankin, the Land Com- 
missioner at Little Rock, they named the Boston Mountains. 
They built the first log houses in what is now Washington 
County, but what was then Missouri Territory and which was 
legal Indian Territory; being part Indian, they lived in Wash- 
ington County until after it became legal White Settlement. In 
1828, Samuel Vaughan was one of the three commissioners 
chosen to lay out the town-site of Fayetteville. Arkansas. He 
named the town Fayetteville after his home town, Fayetteville, 
Tennessee. 


Later, they moved to Carroll and Madison Counties where 
their descendants still live. The Vaughans settled in Madison 
County, in a lovely valley which bears theirname. The Harps 
came to what is now Carroll County and settled on Keels 
Creek six miles southeast of Eureka Springs, later moving to 
Kings River nine miles southeast, in what is now known as 
Pinkley Valley, named in honor of my father, where his de- 
scendants still live. 


In looking back and beyond the White man, just who 
were the first citizens of Carroll County and Eureka Springs? 
That is perhaps unanswerable; however, we do know from 
mute evidence, unearthed from beneath layers of ashes and 
limestone erosion, which has acted as an almost perfect pre- 
servative in some instances, that there was a pre-historic race 
which antedates the Indians who were here when the first 
White settlers arrived. 


Geologists, archaeologists and mineralogists have long 
sought an answer, as patiently and painstakingly they have 
sought with pick and shovel to ferret out and wrest the truth 
from the silent hills. However, upon one thing they are agreed, 
and that is that the Ozark hills are very old, and from all 
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available records were among the first to lift their craggy 
heads above the flood whose mute evidence is left embedded 
in the form of marine life upon the limestone walls of the un- 
derground caverns, which gird the Ozark chain. All are agreed 
that beyond and back of the Indians who were here when the 
first White men came upon the scene, lived a semi-civilized 
atta known as the “Rock Shelter People” who antedate the 
ndians. 


Archaeologists from Heve foundation who explored North- 
west Arkansas in 1923, claimed to have discovered unmistak- 
able evidence of the Rock Shelter People who are believed to 
have lived there fifteen centuries before the discovery of 
America, and to have inhabited the Ozarks twenty-five hundred 
to three thousand years ago. Some, however, believe that the 
proof found would set the date back to twenty thousand years 
ago, or at the close of the ice age. But, be that as it may, 
evidence has been found about twelve miles west of Eureka 
Springs and preserved in the museum at Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas, of the Rock Shelter People who lived beneath the dry, 
overhanging cliffs along the streams. Excavation of the dry 
dust accumulated through the centuries beneath the bluffs, 
reveals something of their characteristics and mode of living. 
Caves in Boone, Newton, Carroll and Madison Counties in 
Northwest Arkansas as well as in Southeast Missouri, have 
yielded up specimens in almost perfect condition beneath the 
layers of dust and erosion of limestone which has acted as a 
perfect preservative. 


Wrapped in closely woven hemp blankets and feather 
robes, partly mummified bodies have been found, eleven or 
twelve miles west of Eureka Springs near the Busch store. 
The graves were carefully lined with grass, skillfully woven, 
one of which contained a body dressed in buckskin, and 
carefully wrapped in rabbit skin. Specimens of their hardware 
included stone hammers, axes and other stone tools. All of 
their implements were crudely wrought, but serviceable in 
character. No article of metal has yet been discovered in any 
of their retreats, although they lived in the lead, zinc and iron 
belt of the Ozarks. 


Much credit for the information revealed in this area goes 
to Professor Dellinger and Charles Finger, Jr., of the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas at Fayetteville who found some of the most 
perfect specimens beneath the bluff mentioned near Busch. In 
addition, they found pits which contained pumpkin seeds, 





other things, which revealed their way of iife toa com and / 


All facts so far revealed, leads one to believe that they 
were a peaceful small race of people who fished, hunted and — 
tilled the ground to a certain extent. There were no doubt, © 
several thousand of these prehistoric folks living in the Ozarks, 
for practically all of the larger dry overhanging cliffs reveal 
evidence of having been occupied by them; whether they 
were a race of people living by themselves, or a part of some 
other race that inhabited the hills and valleys at the close of the 
period is a matter of conjecture. 


The Smithsonian Institute reports indicate that they were 
a Nomadic race of people from the more southern cliff dwellers 
who in exploring this region, found natural homes along the 
streams beneath the wide dry limestone cliffs, where game 
and fish were plentiful. 


The Indians living here when my people came, spoke 
of a people who had preceded them. The whole story will 
probably never be told; but, bit by bit we are allowed to peep 
behind the curtain of time and glimpse the Ozark hills and 
valleys in their primitive glory, before the hands of the White 
man denuded and destroyed the virgin timber and robbed the 
soil of its richness, which centuries had piled up in its valleys 
and canyons, with erosion, nature’s own fertilizer. 


The hills and valleys around Eureka Springs, along with 
the water, were to the Indians and the pioneers, their great 
dispensary. Just when the first Osage Indians came to the 
vicinity of Eureka Springs is not known; however, they relin- — 
quished their rights to the Cherokees in 1825 who in turn 
signed a treaty with the Whites in 1828 for land across the 
border of Northwest Arkansas, which is now Oklahoma. 


Blue Springs, 7 miles west of here was the last stand of 
the Indians in this area. It was an Indian trading post where 
they made and traded boats to the trappers and hunters, in 
which they floated their furs, bear oil and beeswax down 
White River to New Orleans. Because of the fine strong boats 
which they made, they were called locally the “Strong Boat 
Indians." The Indians referred to the Ozarks as ‘’The Land of 
Blue Skies and Laughing Waiters.” 


EUREKA SPRINGS — STAIR-STEP-TOWN 
“HERE NATURE PAUSED” 
By Wilma Jarrett Ellis 


Here Nature paused and then she wrought 
On canvas grand a wondrous thought. 

She piled the hills to mountain height, 

They rose majestic in their might 

And smiled from their far seeing crest 

On vales below in beauty drest. 

Then in her sparkling waters pure, 

She placed her magic power to cure, 


And with a touch of perfect clime, 


She left the praise to man and time. 





The Original Basin Spring Chiseled Out of 
Solid Limestone by the Indians as Shown in 
a Rare Early Photo. 
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Dedication = 


Lest we forget and our Satinan ; 


never know the true history of our | 


town, I have gathered these stories 


verbatim as they fell from the lips © 


of the men and women who lived > 
them; to the Little Indian Healing 
spring, the sole cause of founding the 
town and to the memory of the trail 
blazers and founders, I dedicate this 


book. 
" — THE AUTHOR 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Land of Blue Skies and 
Laughing Waters 


In the Land of Blue Skies and Laughing Waters, the Ar- 
kansas Ozarks, came the first trail blazers, very early in the 
nineteenth century, while Arkansas was still part of the 
Louisiana Purchase, inhabited only by wild animals and the 
Osage Indians. 


It was, indeed, a land of blue skies and laughing waters, a 
land where heavily forested hills, barely falling short of 
mountains, reached right up to the blue skies, walling the 
bowl-shaped, but sometimes narrow valleys, into miniature 
worlds of their own. Here cold sparkling streams filled with 
fish threaded their way through the valleys to join the Great 
Father of Waters. 


Beside his wife's tribal fires my adventuresome kinsman, 
William Vaughan, Welsh adventurer, Indian trader and pack- 
man, first heard of the enchanted land of the Magic Healing 
Spring, which, according to the Indian diagram traced with 
a stick in the sand, trickled from half way up a steep hillside 
into a basin chiselled out of the solid limestone rock. 


Although the Osage Indians were hostile to the Cherokees 
and many other tribes, they allowed them all to bring their 
sick there; they were afraid if they fought over the magic 
spring, or denied it to other tribes, the Great Spirit might be 
offended and dry up the water — so all tribes were permitted 
to come. : 


Not only from the Indians did William Vaughan hear of 
the enchanted land, but also from the trappers and “long hunt- 
ers” (men who hunted. from one state to another) who described 
it as "A Land Flowing with Milk and Honey” — a hunter's 
paradise. 


Itching feet which had carried William Vaughan down 
the old Virginia Warrior's trace (trail) into the wilds of old 
“Kaintuck and Tennessee’’ now itched for the trail leading 
into the land of Blue Skies and Laughing Waters. When final- 
ly he could resist it no longer, accompanied by his “long 
hunting” son-in-law Phillip Harp from Kentucky, he set out, 






They were told by the ladiands cat trappers. wl fe 
met along the way that the Indians in this new country 
their weapons, bows and arrows, from bois d’ are ne 

gave rise later to the word Ozarks. at 


The story of the magic spring as related by he oo 
in Tennessee was corroborated by other Indians ae they — 
met or passed along the way, where Vaughan always found a — 
welcome, and where he stopped and traded his trinkets and © 
baubles for valuable furs and much helpful information. — 


The story of the Spring and the Country, though often 
embellished, always contained the same basic facts — name- 
ly, that there was ai little spring, chiselled out by the father 
of the great Osage Chief Black Dog, and that it drew fire out of 
the flint rocks through which it passed, that would cure “pain 
in the bone” (rheumatism) and blindness. It was described 
as being “so big’’ — measuring their hands about the size 
of a wash basin, half way up a steep hillside, from which 
water emptied into a deep canyon and flowed north until it 
joined another stream that had three prongs at its head. 


Indian tradition had it that De Soto and Ponce de Leon 
visited the site and captured:some of their tribe, but they had 
been driven away by the Osages. Aside from Indian tradition, 
mute testimony was found by the first settlers in the form of 
stone cutting tools and coins with Spanish inscriptions bearing 
the date of the fifteenth century. Furthermore, mines had 
been sunk, which was no doubt the work of the gold seekers 
led by De Soto. The ruins of a massive fort in Washington 
County, the first area settled in northwest Arkansas, bears mute 
testimony in its Spanish construction, which was known to the 
pioneers as the DeSoto fort. Indians living there at that time 
told the white settlers that it was there when their fathers had 
come and had been used for their pow-wows for many cen- 
turies. 


These facts, coupled with the stories told by the Osages 
of white men who tried to stop at the healing spring but were 
driven off by them, led the pioneers to believe that this was 
the spring for which they so diligently sought. 

When Ponce de Leon fell heir to his uncle’s ship he found 
the following notation among the ship's papers: ‘‘On my second 
trip to the new land of beauty and grandeur, I met and captured 
an Indian who told me of the magic healing water of a spring 





tae tt e Great Spirit intends to be cured.” 
as history. records, set out to locate the 


md | (heating but to no avail. Many other white men thought 
the Magic Healing Spring described by the Indians to be west 
of the Father of Waters — the Mississippi. 


__ The very fact that the Indians all over America knew of a 
spring which they referred to as the Magic Healing Spring to 
which all gave the same description and which fits perfectly 
the Old Indian Healing Spring, has led me, as it has thousands 
of others, to believe that it was the Fountain of Youth, sought 
by Ponce de Leon. The Indians of the far north had heard 
almost exactly the same tribal stories that my ancestor, 
William Vaughan had heard around the tribal fire of his 
Indian wife, in Tennessee, Fair-A-Bee Lunch. 


Col. Knapp of Little Rock, Arkansas stated that while he 
was on an exploring trip in the Copper region of Lake Superior, 
he met Jeanne Baptiste, an agent for the Hudson Bay Company 
who gave him the following story: “Jeanne’s father, Louis 
Baptiste had traveled with sledge trains, buying furs and pelts 
from the Sioux Indians in the Superior region. It was while 
on one of these tours he met and married Jeanne’s mother, 
daughter of a Sioux Chief. Among other tribal stories told 
him by his mother, Jeanne stated that one was of a Magic 
Healing Spring in the mountains west of the Father of Waters, 
where Mor-I-Na-Ki, the beautiful flower, daughter of one of 
the greatest of the Sioux Chiefs, had been carried after she 
had been stricken with “pain-in-the-bones” and blindness, and 
that she had been healed. It was before her day his mother 
said, but it was Indian tradition, that after a very severe and 
trying winter their tribal provisions gave out and they were 
facing starvation. Sickness broke out among them. 


The Sioux believed that they had done something which 
had brought down the wrath of the Great Spirit upon them. 
Among many others, the Beautiful Flower was stricken. The 
Sioux were frantic, and after holding councils, according to 
their custom, they decided to set out southward to seek food 
and the Magic Healing Spring. They traveled far, over 
swollen streams, clogged with trees, until at last they came 
to a village of the Northern Osage (parent stock of the Southern 
tribe in Arkansas and Missouri) where they were made wel- 
come. Medicine men were called in to see the Beautiful 
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Flower, but all their incantations failed and Beautiful Flower 
grew steadily worse. The Osages corroborated the story of 
the Magic Healing Spring, which they also described as being 
west of the Great Father of Waters, flowing from about half 
way up a steep hillside into a rock basin from which water 
coursed down a deep canyon, forming a stream which flowed 
northward to a larger stream which had three prongs at its 
head. 


After a few weeks with the friendly Osage, the Sioux 
Indians traveled.southward again. They now had to carry 
the stricken maiden on a litter, for she could no longer walk 
and her eyes had become dimmed. They marched for many 
days over the rolling prairie where water was scarce and the 
sun beat down upon them unmercifully. They at last reached 
the village of the friendly Kanseans (in Kansas) who in habits 
and blood were closely related to the Osages. 


The women in the lodge where the Beautiful Flower was 
a guest were kind and again the medicine men were called in 
to see the stricken girl, but they too found their enchantments 
and incantation of no avail, and they, like the Osages told 
them of the wonderful spring only a few days journey to the 
south, which flowed through a great bed of flints which drew 
the fire from the flints, and would cure the pain-in-the-bones 
and heal blindness which had now shut out the light of the 
sun, moon and stars, which the beautiful princess loved so 
well. 


Again hope was revived and the Sioux set out on the last 
lap of their journey. Willing arms carried the princess over 
mountain and stream to beautiful hills of verdant green, where 
the rivers were sparkling clear. Scouts were sent ahead to 
search for the magic healing spring, which they found exactly 
as it had been described. They returned to meet their party with 
the glad news that the Osages there were friendly and would 
welcome them to the Magic Healing Spring. 


So came the Sioux into the Land of Blue Skies and Laugh- 
ing Waters where they were welcomed by the Osages who 
guarded the little Magic Healing Spring. Proudly they carried 
water to the beautiful princess in her teepee on the hillside 
which they gave her to drink and to bathe her eyes and pain- 
stricken limbs. They then covered her with clay from just be- 
low the little spring. 


Within a few weeks the Beautiful Flower could use her 
limbs and but a few days later, she suddenly exclaimed “I can 


Sie el ie 
ri 
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see ...Icansee...” She leaped and shouted for joy and 
there was great rejoicing that day among the Sioux. . . 


It was not until Autumn was tinting the Ozark Hills that 
the happy Sioux turned their faces northward and took the 
trail back to their tribal homes. It was Indian legends and 
_ tradition such as this, which so charmed and challenged 
William Vaughan and his son-in-law Philip Harp, that they 
pushed further across the mountains of Tennessee into what is 
now the Arkansas Ozarks. 


They entered what is now Washington County, N. W. Ar- 
kansas, and found it a wide, rich and fertile farming land. But 
it was in the more rugged area of what is now Madison, Car- 
roll, Boone and Newton Counties that they found the true Land 
of Blue Skies and Laughing Waters, the hunter's paradise. 


The hills with their caves and dens, their streams and lush 
vegetation, were alive with bears, deer, wolves and panthers, 
to say nothing of the lesser game and wild fowl which abound- 
ed there. They had no trouble in finding the old Healing 
Spring, for they followed the well defined Indian trace. 


There they made camp, hunted and hobnobbed with the 
Indians. Though there were no permanent Indian residents 
then in the vicinity of the spring, there were camps along the 
White, Kings and Osage Rivers. The territory around the 
spring, was too sacred to be desecrated by camps. 


It was, indeed, an enchanted spot to which William Vaugh- 
an and Philip Harp came. Welsh trader Vaughan saw it in the 
terms of gold, but his romantic Irish son-in-law saw it was an 
ideal spot for a home. With the romance and beauty firmly 
imbedded in their hearts and minds, they returned to Tennessee 
to embellish the tales of it told by William's wife's tribe. 


William Vaughan saw that the things the white men were 
doing meant the handwriting on the wall for the Indians, for 
even then, the whites were negotiating with the Indians for 
their rich holdings in Tennessee. Like Moses, Vaughan had 
seen the promised land, but he was not permitted to go there 
and live, for he and his Indian wife were both to be laid to 
rest near her ancestors in’°Tennessee. William Vaughan, far 
from his homeland, who had blazed trails (soon followed by 
other whites) came to the end of his trail-blazing career and 
was laid to rest by his once beautiful wife, Fair-a bee, in the 
Cherokee nation in Tennessee. But the tales that he had told 
his children of the enchanted spot where he had hoped to make 






essee, for the Netighiee were now very wound and 
only what they could haul in their wagons, together with 
flocks, herds, Negroes, gold and relatives, they set out for the 
Land of Blue Skies and Laughing Waters, where they widened _ . 
the Indian and buffalo trails over which Old William had © 
traveled sometime prior to 1825, and drove in the first overland - 
wagon into what is now northwest Arkansas but was then Mis- 
souri Territory, part of the Upper-Louisiana Purchase. 


The agricultural-minded Vaughans séttled in Washing- 
ton County, Arkansas (first Ozark settlement) while the Irish 
hunting, horse-racing Harps settled in Carroll County near the 
old Indian Healing Springs, where their descendants live to- 
day, of whom I am one. 


C. Burton Saunders 
named Eureka 
Sectoe and 
built the 


first house. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


Naming of Eureka Springs 


Fame of the Ozarks had spread and many white settlers 
who had floated down the Ohio, Mississippi and Arkansas 
rivers were just waiting at Little Rock for the treaty to be made. 
with the Indians, but the Vaughns and Harps who were half 
Cherokee, built log houses and blazed the trail for the legal 
settlers who came when the treaty was made with the Chero- 
kees in 1828. 


The Old Indian Healing Spring where Eureka Springs, 
Arkansas now stands, became a hunters’ rendezvous. They 
camped beneath the old Rock House and met with other hunt- 
ers and a few adventurous pioneers. Here a few years 
later came John Gaskins, noted bear hunter, who settled on 
Leatherwood a few miles north. Then came old Dr. Alvah 
Jackson who was later to herald the story of the old Indian 
Healing Spring to the world. Here they hunted, camped, told 
yarns and sang to drown out the cry of the wolves and panthers 
as they assembled for the nights maraud. It was truly a 
hunter's paradise, and many hair raising episodes of bear 
and deer hunting that had almost ended in tragedy for the 
hunter were told around the campfires that glowed there. 


One day while Dr. Jackson was trying to dig a ‘‘varmint”’ 
out, which his dogs had “treed” beneath a bluff above the 
spring, his son Bill, who suffered from granulated eyelids, got 
dirt in his eyes and began to cry. The doctor told him to go 
to the spring and bathe his eyes, which he did. It helped them 
so much, the doctor had him bathe them continuously for 
several days. His eyes were soon well. 


Dr. Jackson began carrying the water out in jugs and 
bottles and selling it as an eye water, even up into Missouri. 
By the time the Civil war broke out, Dr. Jackson's eye water 
and the Old Indian Healing Spring were pretty well known 
locally. 


During the Civil war, when that part of the country was 
alternately in the hands of the Federals and the Confederates, 
the many caves and dens in the rocks of the mountains offer- 
ed security for the forces when refuge was desired. Here also 
many of the wounded of Pea Ridge, who heard of the famed 
spring and old Dr. Jackson, came to be treated. With cedar 






these men, bathing them in the Regine Suet wat : 
using herbs, barks and berries native to the hills. These 
remedies had been made known to him by the nus, 
with the water of the Old Indian Healing Springs, Dr. eee 
nursed these men back to health. 


The old doctor was frequently called upon by the sick 
and wounded of both armies, among whom was Maj. J. W. | 
Cooper of Cooper's Battalion, Cherokee brigade, Confederate 2 
army. This officer contracted rheumatism and chronic malar- — 
ial poison while campaigning in the southwest. Having ob- — 
tained leave of absence, he came to Dr. Jackson in February, — 
1865, when this section was then occupied by the Federals. 
A party consisting of the doctor, the major, William Nichols, 
Sine Creeley and two others, took refuge in the “rock house” 
near the site where the old Southern Hotel was later built, near 
the little spring. Here they lived in archaic simplicity, and in 
a few months the soldiers had completely recovered. 


It was not until several years later that the curative powers 
of the little spring were heralded to the world, bringing 5,000 
people to Eureka Springs in one year, which came about in the 
following manner: 


Dr. Alvah Jackson went to church at Berryville one Sun- 
day in May, 1879, and was invited home with Judge L. B. 
Saunders, famed Texas cattle man, hunter and Indian trader. 
The entire family, both men and women, were excellent marks- 
men, and son Burton was later to become the champion pistol 
shot of the world. Judge Saunders had come to Arkansas in 
search of healing for a chronic sore on his leg which doctors 
everywhere pronounced incurable. It was his custom to spend 
several weeks each year with his son, C. Burton (better known 
as Buck, because he killed so many buck deer), in hunting. 
Their spring wagon was now packed ready for an early 
start in the morning. 


“Come with us, Doctor,’ said Mr. Saunders. 

“No, I can't,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘Why don't you come with 
me instead, and try the old Indian Healing Spring? There’s 
good hunting around there, and I believe that water will cure 
your leg.” 

“T don't know, Doc. A lot of mighty good doctors have 
failed to do that. I'm beginning to be afraid it’s hopeless.” 

“Why not try it, anyway? It cured my boy’s eyes. I've 
seen it do some marvelous things.” 
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“Well, if it did anything for this, I'd herald it around the 
world.” He scratched his head. “I just believe I'll take you 
- up on that and try it. I'll see what Burt says.” 


The lad was excited at the prospects. Early the next 
morning they followed the county road across Kings river 
where, according to pre-arranged plans, they picked up Dr. 
Jackson. The county road played out where the Odd Fellows 
cemetery now is, and they loaded their belongings onto their 
horses and rode on to the spring which was located about 
halfway up a steep hill, completely walled in by mountains. 
It was a wild, beautiful spot, from which they could see deer 
grazing on the opposite hillside. 


The father and son were both enthusiastic. After a few 
days the Judge said, “I believe I'll stay for 1 am sure my leg 
is healing. It is much better than it was. I am going to try 
bathing it a little longer, and I believe it will get well. Go 
home, Buck, and tell Mother.” 


Buck saddled his horse and rode home. His mother was 
so delighted with his report she decided to come too. He 
hitched his horse to a buggy and brought her to camp on 
her birthday, May 18th, 1879. Upon arrival at the tent, she 
said, ‘Well if we are.going to stay here, we need a better 
camp, so Buck, then a lad of sixteen, picked up his ax and 
taking the horses, went to where they. had left their hack. He 
hitched up, and cut a sort of road to camp. When he came to 
East Mountain, where Whispering Pines now is, he cut a small 
tree and tied it to the back of his hack and roped the two 
wheels on either side together, and with them securely lock- 
ed, slid down the steep mountain and made it into camp — 
the first vehicle of any kind to be driven in. 

He then took his teams and double trees and snaked up 
enough slabs and rough lumber from the Massman mill on 
North Leatherwood, five miles below camp to make a shack 
about 10 by 10 and covered it with slabs. Here they camped 
and hunted for two months during which time Judge Saunders’ 
leg was entirely healed. 

Judge Saunders was an influential man and well known 
to the citizens of Carroll County. So when the news of his 
healing became noised abroad, people began to come. The 
second family to arrive at the spring was Squire John Whit- 
son’s who were great friends of the Saunders. 

On the fourth of July, 1879 there were twenty families 
camping there. Judge Saunders met Dr. Jackson and came into 








camp. “Look at nee Suna Gee , they are bec 

come. We should name “the place. et's call i 

Spring.” 5 aie Oy ! Sa 
“No,” said the Doctor, “let's call it Saunders | Springs.” — 
Neither would agree to the names suggested, Burton Saunc 
nick-named Buck, because he had killed so many Buck deer, ; 
was cleaning his gun near by. He had just finished 

the story of Ponce De Leon's story of his search for the fountain — 
of youth who had exclaimed Eureka, meaning, “I Found It...” — 
He walked up where his father and Dr. Jackson were arguing 
and said, ‘Let's not call it either Jackson or Saunders Spring, 
let's call it Eureka Springs, which means I found it.” Thus 
according to C. Burton Saunders, my parents who were here 
at the time and other eyes witnesses, the town was named. This 
has been disputed due to a booklet that was written; however, 
knowing the eye witnesses who have told me the same story, 

I believe it just as C. Burton Saunders, and my mother who 
was then on her deathbed at that time, told me. ~ 


. ©. Burton Saunders and father who built the first shack 
in Eureka Springs, also built the first rooming house. A fifteen 
room boarding house where the Basin Park now stands, where 
later the Perry house was built which was destroyed by fire 
during one of the four great fires which all but wiped out the 
first lumber buildings. Then came the fine stone buildings of 
which Eureka Springs can be justly proud. Today, Eureka 
Springs is enjoying the labor of the first citizens’ hands, very 
few of whom are still living. 


: CHAPTER THREE 


Word Pictures of an Early Day 
_ -By Eyewitnesses 


“Life at the Springs,” says a writer in 1881, “is to a great 
extent mostly primitive. The furniture is of the rudest, the 
accommodations few, and the inconveniences many. The 
cooking, much of it, is done out of doors in the old fashioned 
skillet and bake oven. Many wealthy families prefer tent 
life, and the site is peculiarly favorable for the experiment. 
The loan of a drinking cup at the spring, or a fire brand at the 
camp, often leads to lasting friendships. There is little con- 
formity to fashion, though many stylishly dressed people 
throng the streets. You speak to everybody you meet, whether 
you know them or not, and are sure of a courteous, cordial 
return. The preliminary steps at meeting are questions as to 
whence you came, when you arrived, how long you will stay, 
your malady and your name. To some this wholesale pry- 
ing into your affairs may seem impertinent, but to the lonely 
camper, miles and miles away from home, sick and longing 
for sympathy, it is pleasant.” 


The town was thus described: ‘Everywhere that a human 
abode could be constructed, houses of every description, tents 
and shelters sprang up all over the mountain tops, hanging by 
corners on the steep sides, perched upon jutting boulders, 
spanning the gulches or nestling under crags and grottos. It 
is a most peculiar looking place, presenting an apparent dis- 
regard to anything like order and regularity of arrangements, 
with its ‘two story’ streets, its winding thoroughfares and 
circular paths.” 


Seventy years have passed since Eureka Springs became 
an incorporated town. During this period the pioneer men and 
women saw many changes take place. They saw it emerge 
from the tent and hut stage to that of a prosperous first-class 
city. 


In 1881 Dougherty and Sarchet published a directory of 
Little Rock, Hot Springs, Pine Bluff, Eureka Springs and Fort 
Smith, in which the following is found: 


“Of Eureka Springs, during the past year, much has been 
said for and against its claims as the great healing fountain, 
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the Siloam of the afflicted. Having included this now rapidly 
growing city in our Directory, it becomes us to give it the 
prominence it deserves as a great watering place. The spas- 
modic growth of this place during the past year has no parallel 
in the history of watering places. As the mission of this book 
is to give plain statement of facts, it is not our intention to go 
into an elaborate nor exaggerated description of the so-called 
‘Magic City,’ like the average historian, whose number are 
legion, and whose ambition appears to be the panorama de- 
scription of the place, disregarding any and all disadvantages 
or disagreeable facts pertaining to the ‘city of healing waters.’ 


Eureka Springs is situated in the White River mountains 
in Carroll County, Arkansas. It is over 1700 feet above the 
level of the sea. The climate is claimed to be mild in winter 
and delightfully pleasant in summer. The nights, during the 
summer months, are similar to those enjoyed by residents of 
‘The Golden State.’ This place, as yet, can hardly claim the 
name of a city — it is, in fact, more properly a great camp — 
although in a few years hence, should the tide of its popula- 





“The idings are, as és of little or no consequence as 

_ models of architecture, the great number being rudely con- 
structed of pine lumber with more view to a hasty occupancy 
than convenience and stability. The cost of living is as rea- 
sonable here as in any city East or South. First-class hotels 
are not numerous. Boarding houses are numerous and differ 
muchly as to their accommodations. The visitor can be suit- 
ed according to his or her means as to cost of living. The 
streets are very narrow, precipitous and serpentine. 


“There are in the immediate vicinity some fifty springs, 
all containing more or less of medical properties. There are 
nine principal springs, which have become noted for their 
health-giving qualities, namely: Little Eureka, Basin, Harding, 
Johnson, Arsenic, Oil, Crescent, Sulphur and Iron Springs. The 
above named springs have gained a world-wide notoriety tor 
the marvelous cures of the various blood and skin diseases, 
also for a number of miraculous cases of restoring sight to the 
blind, and completely curing nearly all cases of sore eyes. 


“The question will be asked by all who hear of these 
wonderful springs: ‘What diseases will they cure?’ ' The follow- 
ing diseases have been known to be benefitted, and in many 
cases radical cures effected, when given proper time and at- 
tention: Rheumatism, Cancer, Sore Eyes, Dyspepsia, Kidney 
Diseases, Liver Complaints, Scrofula, Catarrah, Paralysis, 
Ulcers, Asthma, Piles and other diseases peculiar to an im- 
pure condition of the blood. Bright Disease has been entirely 
cured by the use of the waters.” 


Was it a hoax? The fact that a city was founded here is 
the best answer to that. Also sworn affidavits from hundreds 
of men and women who were cured or benefitted, many of 
whom spent long lives here. It has been my pleasure to in- 
terview hundreds of these pioneers and to take their stories 
verbatim. Back of it all my Indian ancestors in Tennessee 
who knew of the little spring. The Indians everywhere knew 
and brought their sick and ailing here and to Hot Springs 
curative radio-active springs. 
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While the Indians knew nothing whatsoever of “radio- 
activity” they described the water to my trail-blazing ancestor 
as “drawing fire from the flints,” and curing “pain in the 
bones.” (Rheumatism.) 


The following statement comes from an eminent authority, 
the late Professor John W. Thraikill, M. D. of St. Louis, Missouri, 
who made an exhaustive report to the Eclectic Medical Society 
of the State of Missouri on the value of Eureka Springs as a 
curative resort for invalids. He made a personal investigation 
in 1890 and what he says is based upon his own observation. 


“Upon what does the curative properties of the water de- 
pend? This is an often repeated question from every quarter. 
It arises from the natural disposition of man to want to know 
the cause ot every phenomenon. People are not wont to 
associate the curative properties to water alone and the un- 
common purity of the water of the springs has led to deny 
that it has any virtues not possessed by other water. This is 
the logic for reasoning, but it cannot stand for a moment against 
the logic of facts. That a large number of invalids afflicted 
with various chronic diseases have visited these springs and 
been restored to health by the use of the water is an UNDIS- 
PUTED FACT. I think that we should reason about the matter 
in this way; namely, that there are differences in properties of 
the waters that flow from the earth in different localities, which 
differences may be unappreciable to the most skillfully con- 
ducted chemical analysis, and yet be quite sufficient to af- 
fect the constitution for the relief of diseased condition. We 
know by observation that such is the case. A change of water 
often restores the sick to health after medicine has failed, and 
no chemist can demonstrate the cause of this fact. I appreciate 
the value of the medical investigation, but would rather caution 
the profession and the public against relying too exclusively 
on it in matters pertaining to health and disease. It is a matter 
of fact that the chemist, as such, cannot demonstrate the cura- 
tive properties of any substance whatever. This can be done 
only by experimenting on living beings. What chemist, for 
example, could have told before an actual trial on-a living be- 
ing that belladonna would dilate the pupil of the eye, or stry- 
chnia produce convulsions, or quinine cure intermittent fever, 
and so on through the whole Materia Medica? Because the 
chemist has failed to discover any uncommon properties in 
Eureka Springs water should not impair our confidence in its 
effectiveness to restore the afflicted to health.” 


The following is an extract from a letter written by R. T. 
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Mead, M. D. of Manistee, Michigan, who certainly could have 
no ulterior motive in sending his patients here. 


“Of the several cases that have gone to Eureka Springs 
upon my advice during the past two-and-one-half years, I re- 
call three of chronic catarrh of the bladder, and two of Bright's 
Disease. The former, after using the waters from two to four 
months, were permanently cured and there has been no in- 
dication of relapse since, (nearly two years); thé two remain- 
ing cases were much benefitted. 


“From personal experience and observation, I have no 
hesitancy in stating my belief in the curative qualities of the 
waters of Eureka Springs in quite a variety of diseases, and 
in cattarrh of the bladder I consider them almost a specific. 
~ They will cure some forms of kidney trouble and even in the 
different organic lesions embraced in Bright's disease I con- 
sider them the best palliation and curative measures known.” 


Exhaustive experiments have demonstrated strong radio- 
activity in the water. Lieutenant G. N. Chase, USA, retired, 
of Neosho, Missouri, tested several springs on their radio- 
activity by exposing photographic plates, well protected, to 
the radiation of the radio-active emanation. He placed a 
number of plates, several of them in air-tight fruit jars, wrap- 
ped with several thicknesses of black paper, some under, some 
above the water in the caves from which the springs flow. 
In all instances the plates were thoroughly blackened. Speak- 
ing of these tests, Lt. Chase said in a recent letter: 


“Two years ago I made a series of experiments on the 
Basin Springs water, known to the Indians as the Healing 
Springs, and proved conclusively that it is radio-active. [| 
will make affidavit to my discovery, setting forth the facts, if 
you desire it. Imagination does much, perhaps, but there 
is no imagination that can affect the camera.” 


Dr. A. Allemann of the surgeon general's office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in an article printed in the Kansas City Medical 
Index-Lancet, says: “The waters of Eureka Springs, Arkansas, 
have for many years past enjoyed a great reputation as a 
thoroughly tested curative agent among the people of the 
middle west. Their remarkable properties were already known 
to the Indians, who occupied the Ozark mountains and adjacent 
territory. The writer was at Eureka Springs some years ago 
and had occasion to convince himself personally of the cura- 
tive value of these clear mountain springs. When he asked 
a physician of Eureka Springs concerning the medicinal 
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qualities of the water, he was told that the waters contained no 
chemical ingredients in sufficient quantities to affect the human 
system; that on the contrary, the water was almost pure, and 
that the medicinal qualities consisted entirely in this extreme 
purity-pure water being the greatest solvent in nature. 

“From the chemical composition, it seems clear that the 
curative value of these waters must be due to some other 
agency than their mineral ingredients. The recent investiga- 
tions on the radio-activity of mineral springs make it probable 
that the Eureka Springs owe their healing qualities to the same 
property.” 

Thus Eureka Springs stands today built into and on one 
of the most picturesque spots to be found anywhere. It owes 
its existence to the Little Indian Healing Spring. 


Sketch 
of 
Eureka 
Springs 
by 
Louis 


Freund 





CHAPTER FOUR 


Eureka Springs 
Believe-It-Or-Nots 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas, is without doubt one of the 
most unique towns in the United States. While most towns 
have been laid out in lots with transit and level, Eureka Springs 
was laid out in stories up the steep mountainside where house 
sites were literally blasted out of the limestone-supported hills. 
The streets were laid out by the Indians and wild animals 
which had followed the paths of least resistance, around the 
bench-land to the old Indian Healing Springs where the Indians 
had brought their ailing throughout the ages to drink and bathe. 
Hence the streets abound in many crooks and angles. The 
“unusualness” of this strange town has been five times featur- 
ed by Ripley. 


At the time of its founding, Eureka Springs was on Govern- 
ment land open to homesteaders. The first settlers were 
squatters without tax or title, which later caused many head- 
aches and law suits. 


The location of Eureka Springs is the last one in the world 
which would ordinarily have been chosen for a town site. The 
formation of the surrounding mountains is a geological con- 
fusion. All around the Old Indian Healing Spring, which 
was the sole cause of the town having been founded, is one 
vast upheaval of steep forested hills with deep wooded canyons 
between them. There are no valleys; the only level spots in 
the entire city was found upon the mountain tops. 


Eureka Springs has been called ‘The Town That Climbs 
The Mountain.’ When one first views it from the mountain 
top it gives the impression of a vast array of houses and other 
buildings of various forms and sizes halted momentarily in an 
attempt to scale the mountain height. The houses are not in 
tiers, yet they rise one above the other on the steep hillsides 
supported by miles and miles of fine retaining walls. Every 
spot upon which a human abode could be erected has been 
utilized. Some of the houses perch boldly upon clifis and 
jutting boulders, some span deep gulches and brooklets or 
rest upon crags and grottoes. 
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In 1879 it was hard for people living in the hills to believe . : 
that a town was really being founded there. ‘Why there is 

hot a spot on the whole hillside level enough to build a rade 
let alone a town. The whole thing will blow over before the 
snow flies,’’ said one of the pioneers as he stood watching the © 
long lines of folk waiting their turn to dip a pail full of the 
precious water from the little spring which he and other pioneers 
had used so many years for making coffee when on hunting 
trips. 


Shacks soon began to take the eats of tents. A town 
was being born. Hammers and saws went day and night. 
Many a shack was thrown up overnight and the family took 
possession by sun-up-the next morning. Squabbles arose over 
the land which almost wrecked the embryo town. However, 
the town emerged victorious and, on July 4, 1880, its first 
birthday, there were between five and ten thousand souls 
camping on the steep hillsides, beneath bluffs and in tents 
around the little spring. Thus Eureka Springs became the 
wonder city of America. 


The business section is largely on Main and Spring 
Streets near the little spring, around which there is a pictures- 
que park that serves as the city’s outdoor sitting room, where 
tourists from all over the world “hoddy” (talk with) one another. 
It is not unusual to see one of the few remaining old-timers 
there, relating the early stories of the town's colorful history. 


In Bob Ripley's ‘’Believe-It-Or-Not’’ column, he stated that 
the town had winding streets without a single street crossing 
or stop light; that the streets formed a large “O,” sixteen ',S's,” 
and fifty-one “V’s.’’ Seen from an airplane, certain streets, 
alleys and springs form the outline of a huge button shoe. 


Eureka Springs has also been featured as the town which 
doesn't have a level spot large enough for a circus or a base- 
ball diamond. However, Albert Price, known here as the Land 
Man, changed all that when he bulldozed off the top of one of 
the mountains and erected one of the best rodeo stadiums and 
circus parks in the midwest near the junction of Highways 23 
and 62, is now being transformed into an athletic field for 
the school children of Eureka Springs schools. 

Ripley also featured the St. Elizabeth's Catholic Church on 
Crescent Grade just below the Crescent Hotel, as “the church 
that is entered through the steeple.” The pagoda-like belfry, 
entered from the street, has stone steps leading down to the 
front entrance of the church. It was built by Richard Kerens as 
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a memorial to his mother, whom he saw for the et time on the 
spot where the belfry now stands. 


The Basin Park Hotel also was featured by Ripley as the 
only hotel in the world with eight stories and every story on a 
ground floor. Each story has a walk-way, (wooden walk) lead- 
ing from the rear of the building to the steep mountain side. 
On the mountain side there is a cave where a cold spring 
forms a pool stocked with mountain trout. The guests are per- 
mitted to go catch their fish, which in a few minutes are in the 
frying pan, and served golden brown with all the trimmings. 


There are ten flights of steps in Eureka Springs leading 


from one street to another. In one instance there is a flight of 
more than two hundred wooden steps which connect three 
streets. It is called Jacob’s Ladder, and begins on Jackson 
Street near the junction of Main and East Mountain, crosses 
Linzey Street and comes out on Copper Street. 


It is not unusual for one building to have two and some- 
times three addresses, but the Thomas Building, Kelley's Cafe, 
just opposite the Basin Park, is founded on South Main Street 
which serves as St. John’s Garage, address No. 5 South 
Main Street. The second floor opens out on a flight of steps 
which forms a part of the Basin Spring Avenue. It is No. 1 
Spring Avenue. The third floor, now Kelley's Cafe, is No. 5 
Spring Street. There is also a fourth floor, 5¥2 Spring Street. 


If the fine retaining walls in Eureka Springs were laid end to 
end, according to mathematicians, they would reach 54 miles. 


It has 63 springs within one mile radius of the Post office 
according to Sam Leath and 12 hundred within seven airline 
miles. 
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St. Elizabeth’s Catholic Church, built by Richard Kerns as a 
memorial to his mother. It was featured by Ripley as the 
“Church entered through the Bell Tower.” 





Zee t Pea Springs was i fortunate in having capable 

es courageous leaders during its first turbulent years, when 
j _ its first citizens who had simply in the words of the frontiers- 
men “squatted” on the land, built houses without the Govern- 

_ ment’s consent and had no legal right to the land. Thus Eu- 
oon Springs’ first citizens became embroiled in lawsuits with 
the Government which would, no doubt have spelled finis 
to the town had these men not been both brilliant and courage- 
ous. 


Among this group was the Honorable John Carroll, born 

‘in Claibourne County, Texas, and reared on the frontier. He 
received most of his education by his own efforts among the 
Cherokee Indians. He had three companies for the Confeder- 
ate service and was made captain under General Sterling 
Price, later receiving a Colonel's commission. After the war, 
- he settled at Huntsville, county seat of Madison County, Ar- 
kansas, and engaged in farming and dealing’ in land. 


He was a member of the first legislature that convened 
after the war, and in 1874 was a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention. In that year he was appointed sheriff of McDon- 
ald County, Missouri, and United States Marshall for the West- 
ern District of Arkansas; but he still continued his business at 
Huntsville. When Eureka Springs was founded in 1879, i 
the adjourning county (Carroll) named for.him, he sold out at 
Huntsville and became one of the early business men here. 
He was engaged in the General Merchandise business for many 
years, and built the Grand Central Hotel which was later de- 
stroyed by fire. He became the City’s first active mayor and 
won the land suit against Northcut and Alexander, and secur- 
ed the townsite of Eurekco Springs. 


In 1884 he was admitted to the bar and practiced law 
under the firm name of Carroll, Glitsch and Vandeventer, until 
he was appointed United States Marshall. Mr. Carroll was 
widely known and had much to do with the early history of 
Carroll County. He came from an outstanding family that had 
much to do with young America. 
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JOHN DICKENS 


Mr. John Dickens, one of the first business men in Eureka 
Springs, came here in 1880. His father, W. T. Dickens, was 
among the first to seek relief at the springs. He was a helpless 
invalid having been afflicted with rheumatism and unable to 
do anything for years. He went home to spend Christmas with 
his family and was so much improved and talked in such high 
terms of Eureka Springs and its beauty that his son, John, 
wanted to come and see the wonderful “fountain of youth” 
and its romantic sounding hills, which he did in February, 
accompanied by his brother-in-law and two friends. 


They were driving a team of ponies and from the time they 
reached Leatherwood Creek, Mr. Dickens, said, they began to 
find campers, which as they drove closer, became thicker until 
all the hills looked like a big camping ground. He was told 
from time to time, as he drove along, that he could not get to 
the spring in their hack (spring wagon). 

They drove up to the Gadd spring on Mud Street, now 
Main Street, which at that time was as far as they could get 
with a wagon and team. They were told they would have to 
drive up Mountain Street, which was neither a street nor a road, 
but only a trail. He said they stopped and looked up and his 
brother-in-law said, ‘Well, these ponies cannot pull the hack 
up there empty let alone with us.” They got out, thinking 
they would unhitch, when a man came along with a little 
team of mules and a load of lumber. ‘They hit the hill”, said 
Mr. Dickens, “and went up it like a pair of rats. His brother- 
in-law said, “Well, get in boys, if those little old mules can 
pull it with that load, these ponies will or I'll kill them.” 

They found his father camped on Center Street, and his 
friends after staying two or three days were ready to return. 
But not John; he said, ‘No, I'm not going back. I like the place 
better than any I have ever seen, and I am going to stay.” 
He set up the first blacksmith shop here, then went into the 
hardware business, where he remained until his death a few 
years ago. Mr. Dickens stated that his father was entirely 
cured and remained in Eureka Springs, and built many of the 
buildings here. 

Mr. Dickens said that even as early as 1880 water was 
being shipped away from Eureka Springs. He recalled that 
there was a man at that time named Tibbs who shipped water 
from the Basin Spring. He had a shack where the Thomas 
building, Kelley’s Cafe, is now. He also recalled that Mr. 
Tibbs’ beard was so long it touched the floor. 





yen fn a great equestrian ia during the time of Abrei- 


ham Lincoln's famous debate, when she was chosen queen, 


and represented the free state of Kansas. It was at this cele 


_ brated affair that Major True met her, fell in love, and later 
_ married her. 


_ Major True and Gov. Powell Clayton took an active part 
in the early history of Eureka Springs, allying themselves with 
the “Silk Stockings,” the Spring Street citizens, while his friend 


Mr. Newport took the active leadership of the Mohawks, the 


Mud Street citizens who carried on a feud for a number of 


‘years thus causing an estrangement in the friendship which 


had existed between the three veterans. 


EX-GOVERNOR POWELL CLAYTON 


Powell Clayton was a man of no little distinction, having 
served eight years under President McKinley as ambassador 
to Mexico, and also as senator and governor of this state. He 
was a man of vision and at once perceived that Eureka Springs 
was bound to become famous. He caught the vision of the 
future and we have him to thank today for many of the good 
things which we enjoy. In fact his vision was so far reaching 
that many of our folk could not visualize it, and he found him- 


-self in a predicament that many other farsighted leaders 


have found themselves in, that of being disliked and opposed 
in his undertakings. We have to thank Powell Clayton and 
Richard Kerens for bringing the railroad to Eureka Springs and 
for the Crescent College, also the old auditorium and our 
water and sewer systems. Powell Clayton was no doubt 
the leading spirit of the young town; he was more or less of the 
aggressive type and therefore made many enemies as well 
as friends. 


He became the leader of the Spring street and West Moun- 
tain folk, who were nicknamed the Silk Stockings, while the 
Main Street folks were called the Mohawks. There was a great 
deal of rivalry between the two clans and what one proposed, 
the other opposed, which came very near leading to war in 
a few instances. 
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Main Street, then called Mud Street, was at that t 
business part of the town and when the Silk Stock 
posed to build a street on Spring street, it was naturally met — 
with much opposition by the Mohawks, who said it couldn't be 
done. é ' oi ae 

There was only a trail which led up by Blocksom’s brick 
building, now Kelley’s Cafe, to the Basin Spring at that time 
and was almost impassable. A meeting was called and ar- 
rangements made to begin work on Spring Street on a certain 
date. They were informed by the Mohawks not to begin work. 
On the date set, the Mohawks gathered bright and early with 
guns, knives, and all manner of implements of warfare dis- 
played to see that their orders were obeyed. 


Major True, a man who was no coward, but one who 
wished to avoid unnecessary trouble, also came early. He 
walked down in front of the men in his shirtsleeves, unarmed, 
and, with his back to them, said, ‘“Now men, I am unarmed; 
my back is to you. Assassinate me if you wish, and picked 
up his pick and went to work. 


In just a few minutes Governor Clayton came riding down 
with rifle and guns, ready for action. He cried, “What in the 
h - - - does this mean?” He was unceremoniously told what 
it meant and the guns were ready to pop when Major True 
ordered him to go back and tend to his business, that work had 
already begun and would be finished. After some persuasion 
he consented to do so. 


A beautiful tribute was paid Gov. Clayton by Daisy Lines 
Maxey, now of Springfield, Missouri, whose father owned the 
first music store in Eureka Springs. ‘Most beloved of all the 
old-timers, was one-armed Governor Clayton. I have always 
pictured him standing alone, defending the Union and losing 
that arm. It has been years and years since he was governor, 
but he bore the title to his dying day, and no one ever said — 
“Ex-Governor.”” He was a great speaker and campaigner; 
when he returned from a speaking trip, the band of girls’ glee 
club, of which I was a member, always went to the station to 
escort him to his home, the old Crescent Hotel.’’ — Ozark Guide. 

Powell Clayton had many friends who stood shoulder to 
shoulder with him in his fight to create a modern and up-to-date 
city, second to none in Arkansas — among this group was: 

B. J. Rosewater, who came to Eureka Springs from his 
former home in Cairo, Illinois in August 1882 for the benefit of 
his health. He improved so rapidly and liked the place so well 
that he decided to make Eureka Springs his permanent home. 
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At that period and for three years thereafter, Eureka Springs 
was in a chaotic and unsettled condition, for the reason that 
the title to the land on which the town is located was in litiga- 
tion in the United States Court at Fort Smith. Different claim- 
ants contested each other, and all contested the claim of the 
city to the town site. When the litigation finally ended then ef- 
forts began to be made to make Eureka Springs a substantial, 
attractive town. Mr. Rosewater aligned himself with General 
Clayton and other leading spirits who were in the forefront in 
the movement. 


Mr. Rosewater’s first outstanding accomplishment was the 
raising of money to fence, clean out the underbrush and sow 
into grass the Basin Spring reservation. Subsequently he help- 
ed to organize the Commercial Club which preceded the pre- 
sent Chamber of Commerce. He served for eight years as 
secretary of the club and four years as its President. Not one 
of the members of the club are now living. 


Mr. Rosewater was a member of the commission which 
improved the Basin Spring and provided the park in front of 
the spring and fountains. With Mr. W. P. Freeman, he was 
intrusted by the City Council with the resurvey and prepara- 
tion of the plot of Eureka Springs known as the Riley survey. 
He succeeded George C. Christian as director and secretary 
of the Interstate Summer Normal and Educational Assembly 
and served three years until the close of the institution. That 
period was. one of the most active in the history of Eureka 
Springs. Entertainments were given in the auditorium which 
then stood adjoining Dairy Spring and attracted great crowds. 
Mr. Rosewater related that at different times the auditorium, 
which seated three thousand people, was filled to capacity 
both for afternoon and evening performances. 


The Frisco railroad then carried a sleeper into Eureka 
Springs and several excursions every week during June, July 
August and September which brought thousands to Eureka 
Springs. The crowds were at times so great that it was dif- 
ficult to feed them and provide for them the necessary accom- 
modations for the night. 


When Mr. Carnegie donated the money for the erection 
of the Public Library, Mr. Rosewater was appointed President 
for life on the Board of Trustees and was given charge of 
the erection of the building on North Spring Street. In March 
1898 he became postmaster of Eureka Springs and served 
in that capacity until July Ist, 1910. When he became post- 







of Doctor Ellis, he built what is soy Ge the E 
ing, then leased to the postoffice department ‘ ih Q 
it with the finest class of fixtures. Under Mr. Rosewc 
ministration of the post office, rural and city delive: 
established. George Nichoalds, Robert Hudson pa, Harry 
Wickham are three of his appointees — the first two named — ‘ 
niin serving in the office. Harry Wickham retired in June, © 
194 


The story of Eureka Springs and the influences which 
helped to shape its destiny during the early period of the town, 
would be incomplete without the mention of Richard Kerens 
of St. Louis, prominent in the business world and ambassador 
to Austria during the McKinley administration. Mr. Kerens 
was a close personal and political friend of General Clayton 
and it was his assistance that enabled General Clayton to 
build the railroad from Seligman to Eureka Springs; and, 
later on, to build the Crescent Hotel. . 


Mr. Kerens, like General Clayton, was greatly attached 
to Eureka Springs. He erected what is known as the Kerens 
Memorial Chapel below the Crescent Hotel at the spot where 
Mr. Kerens last saw his mother alive. It is a beautiful stone 
structure and with the campanile cost in the neighborhood 
of fifty thousand dollars. 


At the time the chapel was built, Mr. Kerens intended to 
build on the adjoining ground, a residence for himself, and 
considerable work was done preparing the ground for the 
building, but subsequently fate decreed otherwise. 





CRESCENT HOTEL 


The officers of the Frisco Railroad were, during those early 
days in the history of Eureka Springs, greatly interested in the 
place. The passenger department of the company spent sev- 
eral thousand dollars yearly in advertising its advantages to 
the health and pleasure seeker. The Frisco was also a prom- 
inent stockholder in the Crescent Hotel, and the passenger 
department operated it until the interstate Commerce Law was 
enacted by congress. The hotel was, during that period, 
opened the first week in March and kept open until about the 
end of October and was so well patronized that plans were 
under consideration to erect an annex. 


Later in the course of the resort's rise to fame, the Frisco 
Railroad assumed charge of the hotel and added stables of 
fine riding horses with Sam A. Leath, now veteran guide of 
Eureka Springs, to pilot tourists to the many interesting spots 
in the Ozarks. The shining, ebony-finished tallyho, driven by 
Mr. Leath, with its cargos of happy carefree passengers, are 
unforgetable. Special trains had to be added to take care 
of week-end excursionists who flocked to the resort town. The 









hotel, filled to capone aid a < fouring usin 
famous for its rare service and cuisine. —S 


Arkansas Railroad were moved to Harrison, the. opt : 
of the resort town waned. A college for girls was ‘foune sd 
by Senator Richard Thompson and operated for several years 
during the winter season as Crescent College. During the sum- 
mer season it was again a hotel. Many persons still. 
enthusiastically of the high quality of personnel in the student 
body; the girls were of the finest families of this and neighbor- 
ing states. - 


The hotel was next sold to Albert Ingalls and ex-congress- 
man, Claude A. Fuller, who later sold it to H. A. Patterson of Pea 
Ridge. Mr. Patterson in turn transferred it to Norman Baker. 
It continued under his management until he was: sent to the 
penitentiary following his conviction for misuse of the mail 
while operating a hospital for chronic diseases. The institu- 
tion was prominent in the court proceedings and litigation 
waged around the beautiful structure, which sits like a med- 
ieval castle atop the hill overlooking the city, aptly called a 
“castle in the clouds.” 


Quoting from a publication of 1888 we find: ‘There is no 
more elegant hotel west of the Mississippi than the Crescent. 
Capitalists, being convinced that such a house was a necessity 
and would secure abundant patronage, furnished the required 
funds, and under the personal supervision of General Powell 
Clayton, the hotel was built and furnished in the most sub- 
stantial and elegant manner at a cost including the grounds 
of over $250,000. 


Five stories high, and built of a very valuable and hand- 
some white stone taken from the quaries on White River on the 
Eureka Springs railway, from which also was taken the stone 
used in the construction of the famous bridge across the Ar- 
kansas River at Van Buren. It is lighted with gas, furnished 
with electric bulbs, and heated with steam and open grates. 


“The cuisine is unexcelled, every care and attention pos- 
sible being given to the culinary department, and other com- 
forts for the pleasure of the guests. The dining room is one 
hundred by forty feet, is perfect in all its appointments and 
will seat a hundred guests.” 

If ghosts of past years walk in the Crescent Hotel today, 
they are no doubt happy specters, for one of the most famous 
hotels of the entire Ozark area is now ringing with gaiety again. 
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Built of native white stone, the hotel has approximately 
one hundred and thirteen rooms, including servants’ quarters. 
Located on top of the highest point in this area, one obtains 
one of the finest views of surrounding wooded hills and gorges, 
as well as of the city which spreads below and on the opposite 
hillsides. 


Many celebrities of an earlier period, were wined and 
dined there, and many were the ‘sounds of revelry by night” 
that marked its social life. Some of the most glamourous 
fiestas in the annals of the town’s history were held there. 


The late Thomas Elmore Lucy, veteran lyceum and chau- 
tauque entertainer and representative of the old Arkansas 
Chautauqua, appeared on the programs which were given 
in a fine cylindrical pavilion, the type of outdoor assembly 
buildings of that day. It stood at the foot of a hill just back of 
the hotel a short distance. Many of the famous men and 
women of the platform appeared there, and of course were 
guests of the stately hostelry. Some of there were ‘Bob and 
Alf’ Taylor of Tennessee, Dr. Samuel Phelps Leland in his 
scientific lecture ‘“World Making,” John Temple Graves, south- 
ern orator, and evangelist, Sam P. Jones. 


Oo. ATLEN 





Tallyho Driven by Sam Leath 







says, “My coming to tape ales was * 
wife, who had spinal meningitis and was. °’ 
she could not live in Chicago, where we then liv ey 

a physician, knew it was true, but where to wr" 10t 
springs in New Mexico were highly recommended for such 
trouble but I did not believe my wife would live to get there. — 
I knew a man by the name of Johnson, who at that time was 
in partnership with Major Waddill in running the Hancock — 
House in Eureka Springs. He had formerly been connected 
with a sanitarium of Hot Springs, New Mexico. Realizing 
something had to be done for my wife, and be done quickly, 
I decided the best thing to do was to go to Eureka Springs 
and talk with Johnson and get first hand information. This 
I did, arriving in Seligman just a few days after the first 
train had run into Beaver. There were still stumps sticking up 
between the ties. The first thing I did was to interview John- 
son. I told him of my wife’s condition and Johnson replied, 
‘The place for your wife is right here.’ He cited to me case after 
case of incurables who had been brought here and were get- 
ting well.” 


Dr. Davis said it sounded so much like a fairy tale that he 
could not believe it, but at once set about to investigate. For 
a week he went into tents and interviewed and examined 
patients just as he would have done in his office in Chicago, 
until he was thoroughly convinced that it was true; that they 
were being improved and cured by the hundreds. He at once 
returned home and brought his wife, who was so ill that he 
had to carry her in his arms, with pillows under her to absorb 
the shock of the stage. Their two children (Mrs. Crystal Lyle of 
this city being one) were left behind for a few months until their 
mother was greatly improved. In three weeks from that time 
Dr. Davis returned from town one day to find is wife in tears. 
Upon inquiring the reason she said, "I don’t know which is 
worse, being here wl ere I can't see anyone I know, or being 
there when I am not able to see anyone.” Dr. Davis said he 
knew then she was be‘ er and from that time on she began to 
improve and lived for thirty years — long enough to rear her 
family. : 

They went back to Chicago where Dr. Davis had a big 
practice and a lovely home, but each time they had to return 
to Eureka Springs, for each time her old trouble would return. 
Dr. Davis is given honorable mention in ‘Physicians and 
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has done much for Eureka Bpdeoa: It was he 
financed the waterworks, and many other buildings of 
tly verte When the building of the Crescent was being 
_ considered Gov. Clayton was in favor of building it just below 
‘the Crescent Spring, but when he consulted Dr. Davis as to 
the feasibility of the place, Dr. Davis said, ‘Never, Governor, 
the only place for that hotel is on the mountain top.” 
He knew it would cost money to put the water on the moun- 
tain, but he realized that some day the water would have to 
be piped there anyway. We have him to thank for our beaut- 
iful trees which line either side of our Spring Street from the 
old Auditorium to the Harding Spring. 
One day he and Governor Clayton were out walking and 
_ were talking of the way campers cut all the trees around Eu- 
reka Springs when he said, “Governor, do you know what I 
would do if I could?” 

“No,” replied Clayton, “what would you do?” “I would 
require each man to plant two or three trees when they bought 
a lot to replace the beautiful trees that they have destroyed.” 
Out came Clayton's note book, and that clause was included 
in the deeds, and that is how we came to have the beautiful 
shaded driveway — a fine monument for any man, and one 
of which Eureka Springs should be justly proud. 


KUYENDALL-SARGENT — 1881 


Mrs. Mary Kuykendall-Sargent of Los Angeles, Calif., 
gives a brief glimpse of the early days. I quote from her letter 
verbatim: ‘Do you remember the wild bear that Bob Gray, 
the saloon man caught and fastened under the building that 
became the Bellchamber drug store, and how everyone in 
town, seemingly, was looking over from the sidewalk at it? I 
came along from Sunday school and started to pass by when 
over | went and fell within three inches of the bear's reach after 
he went to the end of his chain. A man climbed down a sort 
of lattice work and picked me up and carried me home. 

“One thing in particular 1 remember in my early school 
days and has a lasting impression on my life, was when 
Cleveland was running for president and Claude Fuller got 
us in line, day after day, to march for Cleveland. I think I 
must have been nine or ten years old, but it made me a 
Democrat, and while all the rest of the family have changed 
their politics, 1 have remained loyal to that early training we 










Tee 
got from Claude's macnshoniaey ie banks , for Cl veland. Of 
course he never could have been elected, but for us, nd those 
school grounds up at the old Lamar building echoed and : ses 
echoed to our shouts for Cleveland. I think then was when I © 
first began to expect great things from Claude, and while you | 
folks see him in his full manhood, I always see him as a 
schoolmate, reaching up to high attainments. This was just 
the beginning of dear old Prof. Barnett'’s taking over our public 
schools. School days, childhood days, at dear old Eureka 
Springs! Never, never can I forget them!” 

The late Dr. C. F. Ellis, who was the family physician of 
General Clayton, was for twenty years house physician of 
the Crescent Hotel when it was run by the Frisco Railroad. 

When Dr. Ellis came here he found a town of shacks, with- 
out water or sewerage system and at the mercy of fire and 
disease, and without transportation facilities. He helped or- 
ganize the Summer Normal and Assembly, which organization 
built the old auditorium, an outdoor building which seated al- 
most four thousand people. This organization brought here 
some of the most distinguished speakers of the day, among 
them being William Jennings Bryan, Sam Jones and Bob Tay- 
lor. 






Dr. Ellis helped to establish the sewer system in Eureka 
Springs which was one of his outstanding achievements, as 
it was the most important contribution to the city’s growth and 
welfare. It was no small task at that time to face determined 
opposition and get the owners of real estate to vote for raising 
over a hundred thousand dollars for local improvement. The 
work went forward and as times were hard in 1892 and the 
credit of the town doubtful, it took almost unlimited effort and 
a long time to sell the bonds. They were finally sold to the 
Brownell Construction Company of Chicago to install the 
waterworks and sewer system. Thus was Eureka Springs 
given a splendid water system, fire protection and a sewer 
system which protected our springs. It was the first town of 
its size in the State, and in many states, to achieve such an 
important improvement. 

His good wife, Wilma Jarrat Ellis, author of the poem used 
in the front of this book, which was written especially as an ode 
to Eureka Springs, came from a family of Southern writers on 
both sides. She composed verse before she could read. She 
was formerly a member of the Tennessee Press and Authors, 
now a member of the Ozark Writers and Artists Guild. She 
and her husband both gave this author much encouragement, 
a struggling unknown reaching for the stars. 


prings ahi boo one who jt done much to promote the 





springs that have done so much for him and his loved ones. 
He is still active and a booster of Eureka Springs water. 

“My mother was taken to all the well known mineral 

F ‘springs and watering resorts of thirty-eight states. She was an 


invalid, or nearly so, for seventeen years prior to coming here 
in May, 1897. Within three months, by use of baths and drink- 
ing water, mother was completely restored to normalcy and 
enjoyed twenty-nine and a half years of comfort and happiness 
prior to her death in August, 1927, at the age of 79. 


“After being away from this resort for several years, I 
returned in the early part of 1923 with a fully developed 
case of rheumatism, high blood pressure (212) and catarrh of 
the head; in addition, severe colon trouble that had been 
diagnosed by several eminent specialists as of sarcoma na- 
ture, and without any encouragement or promise from any 
physician that I had any chance to outlive the combination of 
troubles. My weight had been reduced to 133 pounds and I 
was not able to eat any solids at all. Neither could I sleep 
or be comfortable for even one hour. 


~One local physician (bless his heart) told me that he, too, 
admitted that I had very little reason to expect relief, or ever to 
get well, but he would do what he could, though he did not think 
medicine would ever relieve me. He advised me to continue 
a light diet, drink plenty of spring water, take regular baths, 
keep quiet, be cheerful, hold on to life and trust to natural 
benefits from these springs and some special treatments with- 
out medication, and he would stand by and help all he could. 
Suffice it to say that today I weigh 176 pounds (having gained 
38 pounds), have no rheumatism, no atter effects of high blood 
pressure, no colon trouble nor any catarrhal trouble. In fact, 
I feel like a two-year old and cannot recollect any of those 
former experiences that were constantly pulling me down to 
the grave. 


"T have utmost confidence in medical science, high re- 
gard for practitioners, and am ready to champion their skill 
and usefulness, but I am also here to say that the Creative God 
has been instrumental in this creation of one of the best, if not 
the very best, healing fountain of the world, as multiplied 
thousands will bear witness. I have been mingling and cater- 
ing to tourists and visiting health resorts of the union practical- 


women come to rest and spend their summers. ' ake 
Lucerne tract is composed of 195 acres and has plotted 390 
lots of which about thirty acres have been sold. It is thorough- | 
ly modern and delights the eye of any artist. 


Mr. Thompson is the principal stockholder and manager 
of the Eureka Springs Water Company, Inc., and ships water © 
in carload lots all over the United States of America. He has. 
made the Ozarka water as famous as the Basin water was in 
the past. Mr. Thompson has done much in putting ashe 
Springs on the map. 
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MR. AND MRS. CHARLES HUSSEY 
TELL OF FIRST DEATH 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hussey were the second people to 
drive down “Burton Saunders’ East Mountain Road,’’ and the 
first to drive down with a load of lumber which went into one 
of the first business dwellings. Mr. Hussey drove one team 
and carried the baby, and Mrs. Hussey drove the other until 
they came to the top of East Mountain when Mr. Hussey gave 
her the baby and chained his wagon wheels together so they 
could not turn, and “scooted’’ down the hills. He then return- 
ed and did the other wagon likewise, Mrs. Hussey carrying 
the baby down. When they arrived, Mr. Obe Thornton had 
driven a wagon loaded with merchandise under the shade of 
a tree and was cutting his cloth with a pocket knife. Mr. 
Thornton owned the first Eureka Springs dry goods store, later 
going into partnership with the Meadors. It was from this 
store that the writer’s “calico and percale’”’ dresses, which were 
ridiculously long, came from. 


It was on this day, Mrs. Hussey recalls, that the first baby 
born in Eureka Springs was born in the Rock house which play- 
ed such a great part in the early history of the city. The child 
was a girl and deformed. It lived only a few days. The first 
sermon preached in Eureka Springs was also preached in this 
Rock house, and Uncle Johnny Gaskins, old time hunter, said, 
“As I listened to his sermon and saw the preacher layirig his 
book on the rock where I had so often set my coffee pot, my 
mind went back to the many times I had camped there; to times 
when the scream of the panther or the growl of the bear ming- 
led with that of my dogs in fight. Little did I think that some 
day I would sit here and hear the voice of a man of God echo- 
ing among those rocks. I was convinced that the all-wise 
Creator had not made those mountains and valleys merely 
for the wild beasts.” 


CLARK-SECOND DEATH IN EUREKA SPRINGS 


This interesting, but tragic story was given me by Mrs. 
Ethel Doxey-Hill of Berryville, and occurred just back of the 
Berryville wholesale house. 

Professor Clark, a friend to the Saunders, and his family 
with a party of friends, came over to see the newly discovered 
Eureka Springs during the summer of 1879. Arriving near the 
noon hour, they built a fire at the foot of a tree and the family 
and friends seated themselves for a visit. Mrs. Clark, with 
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her youngest child in her arms, was seated nec 
Suddenly someone noticed the tree ‘swaying. — 
seemed to know at once that she could not get ‘out of 
of danger with the child in her arms, and before attempting — 
to rise, threw the baby to one side, the tree falling even as ha? ; 
baby was reaching safety, striking the mother, who died ' 
few hours later. e 

Professor Issac Clark was the founder of the Clark 
Academy of Berryville and father of Mrs. Digby West of that 
city. He was the pioneer educator of this part of Arkansas, 
‘and perhaps no other one man deserves so much credit as he 
for the moral and educational up-building of the youths of his 
day, for practically all the middle aged men and women 
throughout this part of the country spent one or more years in 
this academy. Many have become distinguished men and 
women and the great moral influence that he has exerted over 
them has been felt and is still being felt by the pupils who were © 
lucky enough to know him personally. 


Mr. Charley Birk was in Eureka Springs and witnessed the 
tragedy of Mrs. Clark; also on that date, August 7, 1879, he 
watched the surveying of the lots for the old Southern Home. 
One of the boys in his party said, ‘Let's take a lot, too.” But 
Mr. Birk said, ‘No, this will all blow over by cold weather and 
there'll be no one here.” 


He hauled pine knots to the campers and sold them for 
fifty cents per load. He had to remove the back wheels and 
let the wagon slide down on its back axle, or tie a tree to the 
back end of the wagon, to keep it from running over the horses 
or turning over. 

Some curious sights were seen in the motley throng of 
Eureka Springs’ first days. Vehicles of all descriptions were 
drawn by all manner of animals. One which aroused a great 
deal of comment was a team composed of a jinny and a three- 
year-old heifer. The heifer not only helped to draw the wagon, 
but furnished milk for the family as well. It was no unusual 
sight to see people unhitch their cows and milk them. 


The late Uncle Billy Barber, who always managed to see 
the funny side of things, told me this: 

“Late one evening a man and woman drove up in a 
wagon. They had with them four children, a brother-in-law, 
sister-in-law and thirteen dogs. The wagon was drawn by a 
team of two-year old steers. The next morning he discovered 
one of the steers was sick. He called a man over to see if he 
knew what was the matter with it. The man told him it had 





nd that he would have to to split 
it. The owned said, Well, if it's hollow, it aint 
why peaent it off?’ .The man said he guessed that 
rk ead they proceeded to amputate the tail. The next 
he discovered the other one was sick too and he pro- 
sd to ‘detail’ it also — and both got well. I have always 
he thet one way to cure a disease was to remove the cause 
_ — it seemed to work in this case, for after a few days rest, this 
unusual family moved on. 


Uncle Billy estimated the number of eee here in 1881 
to be between fifteen and twenty thousand. The hills were 
covered with people and there were a few shacks and a lot of 
camps. 







F. O. BUTT 


One of the most unique characters in Arkansas, perhaps, is 
F. O. Butt, lawyer, scholar, of Eureka Springs. From one of the 
roughest sticks of youthful timber has been hewn a scholar 
and legal light with few equals in our great commonwealth. 


It would require volumes to record all of the interesting in- 
cidents connected with the career of Mr. Butt, public interest 
having centered about him in Carroll County and in the state 
much of the time since 1894, when a bill was introduced in the 
General Assembly to remove his disability of minority, and 
permit him to be licensed to practice law before twenty-one 
years ot age. 


Although a tireless worker, imitating the habits of the 
owl in the use of night hours in his studies, he has mastered an 
education of proportions that distinguish him as a scholar, with- 
out having gone through the regular route through college and 
university. He must have absorbed it. He wears a literary 

, polish, and delves into scientific subjects in a way that would 
reflect credit upon a graduate of Princeton or Yale. 


Mr. Butt had barely reached his majority when he was 
chosen a member of the State General Assembly, and for four 
years he served with extraordinary distinction as a member of 
the Lower House, a considerable portion of his final year, as 
temporary speaker of that body. Yielding to the Democratic 
custom of four years service, he voluntarily retired from the 
office and entered in earnest upon his chosen profession, that 
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- of law; an daha hie ee he and t 
honored by his filling the office of bce: an 
of the school interests of the county, in ‘which 6 
much toward raising our educational standards. } 
the expiration of his term as our chief educational 
came his nomination and election to two successive te rir 
the State Senate in 1903 and 1905. , 


Abandoning politics, except in so far as he could help hi 
friends in their aspirations, Mr. Butt closely applied his ne 
for the ensuing years to attention to his law practice, but called 
repeatedly and almost continuously therefrom by the public 
to serve them as school director, chairman of the County Board 
of Education, member of the State Constitutional Convention or 
mayor of his city for repeated terms. ‘A, 


While absent from home in a neighboring state, in at- 
tendance upon court, a large part of the citizenship of his home 
city insisted, without his consent or knowledge, in placing his 
name as a candidate for Mayor. He carried every ward in 
his city by overwhelming odds against the most popular and 
able opponent that could be named, and this too in the face 
of a positive statement that if elected, he would turn the 
municipality upside down, and make such a mayor as they 
would probably never want to see again in the city’s history, 
and that he intended to see that they never elected him again. 
He did the turning over, too, and realized his prediction in all 
except gaining the anticipated unpopularity. Some he did 
gain, as does every man who seeks to better conditions, but it 
is certain he would have succeeded himself had he not firmly 
refused to permit his name to be again considered. By his 
administration the moral atmosphere of the 'resort Was pur- 
ified wonderfully. He put the city on a cash basis for the first 
time in its history and demonstrated thoroughly that saloons 
are non-essentials as revenue producers, for there were none 
in operation during his administration, and blind tigers went 
out of business as fast as they. went in. At midnight with his 
chief of police alone, he raided the most popular club in the 
city, breaking down the doors with a fence post and carrying 
away a huge quantity of booze that he believed was being kept 
for illegal sale. 


Four years later he was again drafted for four additiona 
years as Mayor: In 1917 as a Member of the State Constitutional 
Convention; and in 1927 again to the state Senate. 


In the Masonic and Odd Fellows orders, he holds high 
rank, and it is probable that he appreciates his standing there 


F. O. BUTT 





more than he would any political office in the state. 

Whatever criticism one might offer to the political history 
of F. O. Butt, which has always, by his own sanction, been 
made an open book, his record as a lawyer is the admiration 
of every disciple of Blackstone that knows it, and his private 
life is about as nearly faultless as is possible for a human 
being to make it. It has never been suggested by any living 
mortal that he has ever fallen short in any task enjoined upon 
him or been other than “four square to every wind that blows” 
in his relations with his fellow man. The voluntary tax that 
he imposes upon himself in support of public improvements, 
the church and of public charity, exceeds the amount exacted 
of him by law several hundred dollars annually. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. O. Butt both native Carroll Countians 
have reared a family of children who have distinguished them- 
selves and are contributing much to the state’s prestige. 
The late Hon. John K. Butt was the youngest Chancery 
Judge in the state. After his death he was succeded by his 
brother Tom, the present judge at the age of 34. Dr. Jack Butt, 
Fayetteville, and Attorney Bobby Butt, Rogers are all graduates 
of the local schools. 
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Eureka Springs as Annie House, little white haired : ne 
reporter. 


When only a slip of a girl, she came to Eureker § gar" 
in 1879. She began her newspaper career in the office of pring 
and Perry, publishers of the Weekly Times, located on Main 
Street opposite and near the mouth of Magnetic Hollow. The 
paper was run off on a Washington hand press and often 
the printing of the paper had to wait for enough money to be 
collected to get the paper stock out of the express office. 


A man by the name of Basey worked in the office, and 
Mrs. House recalls an incident in which he participated in 
the early days, and shows some of the things people had to 
contend with daily. We must bear in mind the fact the 
streets were not filled in then, and Main Street was down on the 
level with the branch, and the branch is capable of doing 
much damage even today. One day a man had driven in 
with a load of lumber and after unloading hitched his mules 
to a hitching post in front of Henson's’ blacksmith shop which 
was located where Hanley’s grocery store is now, and had 
gone uptown for something. While he was gone, there came 
a terrible downpour of rain and the branch went on a rampage, 
washing wagon, mules and all down the hollow. Mr. Basey 
stripped and plunged in as the mules were rolling over and 
over in the water, and managed to cut one mule loose but the 
other three were drowned. 


Mrs. House recalls many interesting events that have come 
under her observation as a newspaper woman many of which 
would make interesting reading matter. 


For over thirty years, Mrs. House worked in one office 
and tells many interesting occurrences during these years, 
when handsetting of type was the only means known, little 
thinking at the time there would come typesetting machines, 
some known as the linotype, that have been the means of 
throwing hundreds of compositors out of work, and are hated 
still by the old compositors of other days who still blame the 
linotype machines for their -being out of work. Some of the 
thrillers experienced by Mrs. House fade into insignificance 
when she recalls the First National Bank robbery in Eureka 
Springs nearly thirty years ago. She was in the midst of 
this stirring event, and not only had to cover the story for the 
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or ag ilreth ie t. Louis paper as well. 
1o cie A. Ross, was one of the men 
eee fie tor tha Louis and Eureka Springs rail- 
_ way when it was built from Seligman to Eureka Springs. Later, 
_he became an employe, but went on up until he became a con- 
_ ductor which place he filled for twenty-five years, and quit 
during the great strike, although he was not a striker, and he 
did not vote for the strike, but his sympathies were with 
_ the Union men. Mr. Ross is now a resident of Los Angeles, 
California, but writes Eureka Springs friends he would rather 
own a place in Carroll County than to own all the state of 
California, and some day he was coming back. 


Charles Stehm, another of the very few pioneers living who 
witnessed the founding of Eureka Springs, now in his eighties 
stated that when he was a very small lad he earned money 
by slipping behind the line of men and women who were 
waiting. there for the precious Basin water, and filling pails for 
the impatient ones, who paid him generously. He also blacked 
shoes, sold papers, and did many more things that an in- 
dustrious boy can do to earn money. Later he owned and 
operated an attractive souvenir shop for 50 years. His mind 
is as clear as a bell and he loves to talk about the early days. 
Up until a few weeks ago he got around as spry as a chicken; 
however he fell and injured himself and is being cared for 
by Mr. and Mrs. Miles of the Miles Mountain Gift Shop, where 
Charley likes to putter around with his wonderful wood carving 
which he has taken up in recent years. 


Walter Weaver, and his wife who was a granddaughter of 
Dr. Alvah Jackson have also witnessed the first half century of 
Eureka Springs. Mr. Weaver was a former business man, 
now retired. 


Mrs. Ruth Seidel-Jackson, daughter and niece of two 
early business men, Hugo and Herman Seidel who were in 
the produce business for many years here, has returned to . 
the old home town for an indefinite stay. Her famous brother, 
Emil, noted musician composer and screen actor, was also 
born here. Several other children were also born here who 
have made their way up in the business world, and art. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


Eureka Springs Unhealthy 
for Bad Men 


Eureka Springs like all other frontier towns had the usual 
compliment of gamblers, gold diggers, bandits and what have 
you. 

The purchase of the Basin Bath House recently by Florence 
Loucks of the Loucks Real Estate and Rentals, recalls to the 
minds of the few old timers still living, something of the history 
of an early day when many famous men and women visited. 
Eureka Springs and took baths at this famous bath house, which 
from the very first has been popular for the afflicted. 

Among the early patrons was a notorious criminal whose 
name was famed for his daring in crime — Bill Doolin, the 
last of the Dalton Gang, who was captured in the Basin Bath 
House here in 1895. He had just escaped death, no doubt, 
because his horse went lame just before he and five others who 
comprised the Dalton Gang, reached Coffeyville, Kansas, 
where they staged a double bank robbery. Doolin was the 
only one of the gang left except Emmet Dalton. The later had 
been seriously injured and had been placed in jail after 
leaving the hospital. 

Edd and Grat Dalton, Dick Powers and Jim Broadwell 
were all killed outright. However, Bill Doolin was not long in 
collecting another band, and shortly after the Coffeyville 
hold-up, he was wounded in an attempted robbery. He had 
managed to escape, but his wounds had not healed as they 
should and hé had developed rheumatism from them. 


Eureka Springs, then advertised widely for its water and 
baths, appealed to the outlaw, who had managed to elude the 
officers who were hot on his trail in the Indian Territory, now 
Oklahoma, and he had come here for a series of baths and to 
recuperate. 

E. D. Nix, a young merchant of Guthrie in what is now 
Oklahoma, had been appointed United States Marshall and 
was given instructions to rid the Oklahoma Territory of its 
outlaw bands, chief among which were the Daltons and Bill 
Doolin. Nix appointed Bill Tilghman as one of his deputies 
with orders to bring in Bill Doolin, dead or alive. 






Doolin was finally traded est his letters to his 
Disguised as a preacher in a frockcoat and derby ill 
Tilghman arrived in Eureka Springs very early on the morning > 
of December 5, 1895. He checked his Winchester and grip at 
the Basin Park Hotel, then walked across the street to the Rome of 
Bath House for a bath before eating his breakfast. : 


He registered for his bath and walked through the recep- 
tion room which led to the private dressing booths. He was 
greatly surprised to see Bill Doolin reclining on a couch read- 
ing a paper. 

Naturally alert, as all criminals are, Doolin peered over 
the paper at the officer, who turned away slightly so that- 
Doolin did not recognize him. Tilghman went on into the 
booth, whirled the cylinder in his revolver to make sure it was 
in good working order, then walked back into the room. 


“Bill, consider yourself under arrest,” he said calmly. 

- Doolin acted very much surprised. He said, “Why, what do — 
you mean?” ‘You know Iam Bill Tilghman; I have come for 
you.” With a bound as quick as a cat, Bill Doolin was across 
the room, reaching for his guns, which were strapped under 
the arms beneath his vest. Tilghman grabbed him by the coat 
sleeve as the bandit struggled fiercely. 


“Listen, Doolin, 1 remember what you did for me in the 
dugout on the Dunn place. I don't want to kill you, but I am 
going to do my duty. You are under arrest.” Tilghman spoke 
in a calm voice but he felt Doolin’s sleeve tearing in his grasp. 

A bath house attendant, hearing the commotion, came 
running in to see what the trouble was. Tilghman ordered 
him to unbutton Doolin’s vest and disarm him. The frightened 
attendant managed to get the vest undone but at sight of the 
wicked forty-fives swinging in holsters under Doolin’s arms, 
he became so frightened that he turned and ran, leaving 
Doolin’'s guns exposed. - 

Tilghman finally succeeded in punching his gun against 
Doolin’s stomach. “Bill Doolin, I don't want to kill you, but 
I'll do it if you make another move,” he snapped. 

Doolin looked into the officer's steel blue eyes, then sat 
down on the couch. By that time, the attendant had given the 
alarm and the city marshal came running in. They hand- 
cuffed Doolin and took him to the Basin Park Hotel, where 
Tilghman washed and ate breakfast, first inviting Doolin to 
have breakfast with him. Doolin refused, saying that he had 
already eaten. 

After breakfast they went to Doolin’s room, where Tilgh- 
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si el Spang iad Doolin if it was his. There were 
rs in the outlaw's eyes as he replied, ‘Yes, I bought that 
ke back to my baby boy.” 


. ¥s “Well, I'll see that he gets it,” Tilghman replied. The of- 


_ficer was exceedingly fond of children and he was so impress- 
ed by Doolin’s love for his baby, that he told himself the man 


_ could not be all bad. 


.- 


When they were finally on the train, the officer said: 
"Doolin, I believe that if you made a promise, you would keep 
it. If you will give me your word of honor that you will not 
try to escape, I'll take those handcuffs off and let you travel 
back to Oklahoma like a free man. Do you promise?” 

Doolin promised and rode back beside the officer without 
hand cuffs. Tilghman wired Nix that he had captured Doolin 
and that they were on their way. Nix could hardly believe that 
his deputy had succeeded in capturing, single handed, one of 
most dangerous desperadoes of the Southwest. Nix met 


Tilghman and Doolin at Arkansas City ond, much to his sur- 


prise, saw that the criminal was not handcuffed. 

It is said that fifty thousand people greeted them when 
they steppved off the train at Guthrie on the afternoon of De- 
cember 6th, 1895. Bill Doolin was placed in jail at Guthrie, 
from which he escaped the next year. 

He was at last tracked down and just as he handed his 
wife the lines as they were preparing to. drive away in the 
night, he was ordered to surrender. 

Doolin, who carried his Winchester, jerked it to his should- 
er, but before he could fire, Heck Thomas, one of the officers, 


_ shot him and he fell fatally wounded. 


After the usual official formalities, his body was turned 
over to his wife. 

Thus came to the end of the trail the last of the Dalton 
gang that made so much outlaw history in the Ozark hills. 


BANK ROBBERY 


September 27, 1922, stands out as one of the most ex- 
citing perhaps, in the town’s history when Eureka Springs was 
ruffled out of her usual calm by one of the most dramatic and 
disastrous bank robberies that has ever occurred in this state. 
In thirty minutes from the time five bank robbers robbed the 
First National Bank here two were dead, three in the hospital 
and one dying. Two were seriously wounded. 










it will probably be the ste i in the words of Sa 
head of a bandit gang at that time who was lat 
Harrison in an attempted bank robbery, when he warnec 
Price Brothers from attempting to rob the bank here, “It can’t — 
be done.” He further told them that he had been looking the 
land over with the intention of robbing it, but owing to the 
topography of the place, it would be a fatal mistake that would 
be met with death. 


However, Charley and George Price, notorious Oklahoma 
bank robbers, and three of their gang, Cowan, Hendrickson and 
Wilson, believed themselves smarter than Lockhart and refused 
to heed his warning, which cost the two Price brothers and 
Wilson their lives. Wilson had joined them only the night 
before, while camping at the standpipe, preparatory to rob- 
bing the First National. 


The next day, September 27th, at eleven o'clock a. m., 
Cashier E. T. Smith, Teller Fred Sawyer, Mrs. Maude Shuman, 
Miss Loma Sawyer, and Miss Jewel Davidson, clerks, were 
shocked when three armed men walked into the bank and 
said “hands up and fork over. This is a hold up.” They did 
both and were hustled, with Robert Easley, John Easley, 
Luther Wilson and Sam Holland, customers who were waiting 
‘at the windows, into the directors room, where one of the 
bandits was stationed to guard them, while the other two pro- 
ceeded to scoop up the “dough” into a sack. One had been 
left in the escape car for a lookout, and to be ready to dash for 
safety when they arrived with the loot. At this time in walk- 
ed Bob Bowman, clerk at the Basin Park Hotel, John K. Butt, 
Attorney, and Claude Arbuckle, not suspecting anything 
wrong. They were ordered “hands up” and lined up against 
the wall with hands uplifted by the bandit left in the lobby. 


When all the money was in the sack, they ordered Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Sawyer to accompany them across the street 
to the supposed-to-be waiting car. But while they were busy 
robbing the bank, Mr. Smith, unknown to them, was pressing 
the burglar alarm with his foot, which was connected with the 
Basin Park Hotel and the Bank of Eureka Springg. 


C. E. Burson, Cashier of the Bank of Eureka Springs, 
grabbed his shot gun, while others, aroused by the alarm, 
likewise grabbed their fire arms as they spread the word, that 
the First National Bank was being robbed, and ran toward 
the bank. Mr. Burson saw a high-powered car just opposite 









te At tea 
ened He at once sun The man released 

and, with tires flopping, tore down the street. The 
of “just in front of the Basin Circle opposite the Litt- 
Mr. Littrell grabbed his shot gun and 
2d fire, wounding the driver in the foot. The driver, Hen- 
cks, youngest of the gang, gave himself up to the law a 
little later, never once firing a shot. 


In the meantime the other four robbers, who, with Mr. 
_ Smith and Mr. Sawyer, as shields, realized their plight des- 
perate; and Wilson, who had the bag of money, tried to escape 
down a flight of steps by the bakery. One of the citizens open- 
ed fire and shot him, killing him instantly. Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Sawyer managed to escape and the other Price brother fell 
mortally wounded and dying as they carried him into the 
hospital. Cowan, Hendrickson and Charley Price were ser- 
iously wounded. 


Charley Price died just a few days later. Cowan and 
Hendrickson were placed in jail after they were able to leave 
the hospital, where they remained until they were tried in the 
February term of court, at which time Hendrickson was sen- 
tenced to three dea in prison, and Cowan was sentenced to 
ten years. 


Thus in a few minutes the citizens of Eureka Springs had 
wiped out one of the most notorious gangs of the southwest. 
The armed citizens who had done that which many officers 
had not been able to do were, Earnest Jordon, jeweler, Joe 
McKimmey, attorney, were the two who fired the shots that 
killed Wilson and George Price. G. E. Burson, cashier of the 
Bank of Eureka Springs, Homer Brittian, Deputy Sheriff, Bob 
Bowman, Clerk of the Basin Park Hotel, and Jesse Littrell, all 
escaped without a scratch with the exception of Earnest Jordon, 
who was powder burned by one of the bandit’s guns that 
flashed near his face. Later the men received a three thousand 
dollar reward, which was divided among them. 






About one mile south from the. nunctions of High way 52. ar c 
23, following Highway 23, one finds some very interesting 
places beside the way as well as some interesting but little 


known lore which has been preserved in the memory of some — ~ 


of the older residents of this area. The old Stage Coach fol- 
lowed the old road past Lake Lucerne. It was near Lake — 
Lucerne that the following event took place OCC to Sam 
A. Leath who related the story to me. 


Mr. Leath stated that the James brothers, Jesse and Frank, 
Cole Younger and Clell Miller spent much time here, as the 
James’ uncle had a store in what was known as New Town in 
an early day. 


Mr. Leath said that a few years ago a man visited Eureka 
Springs and asked him to show him a place on the old stage 
road two or three miles south of the city. Finding the spot that 
he was looking for just off State Highway 23, the old man 
told the following story to Mr. Leath: 


"It was in the late seventies when I resigned my parish 
at Ozark, Arkansas, to take a church at Pierce City, Missouri. 
With four other men, I traveled north on the stage coach, 
which was the only transportation at that time. My compan- 
ions were strangers, but congenial fellows and I thoroughly 
enjoyed the ride through the Boston Mountains. At this spot, 
just south of Eureka Springs, we were halted by two bandits, 
who proved to be Jesse and Frank James. They ordered us 
from the coach and stripped us of our money and valuables. 
Placing the loot in his hat, one of the highwaymen called me 
aside and asked me if I were a minister of the Gospel. I 
answered that I was. 


‘Your companions are notorious gamblers’, said the bandit, 
‘and we have a special reason for robbing them. But with 
you it is different. We never take from preachers, widows, or 
orphans!’ With these words he poured a generous portion of 
the booty into my coat pocket and warned me not to return it 
to the gamblers. The bandits then mounted their horses and 
disappeared in the woods. There was an ominous silence 
among my four companions while riding into Eureka Springs. 
I couldn't understand it. They made no complaint about be- 
ing robbed and gave no indication of reporting the incident to 
the law. Even the driver of the stage seemed unconcerned 
about the affair. 





2 Syria! I heard two men talking in an 
ing room. I recognized the voices as belonging to the 
two men we had encountered on the road; they were occupy- 
ing the room next to me. 

‘Do you suppose that man was telling the truth when he 
said he was a preacher?” said one of the men. “I think so” 
_ replied the other, ‘but to make sure, we will test him out at 
the breakfast table in the morning. He continued by outlining 
the third degree they would give me. 

_I heard every word of the plan and prepared to meet it. 
Far into the night, I prayed for strength to meet the ordeal. 
me I fell asleep and did not wake up until called for break- 
ast 

The brothers were waiting for me when I reached the 
dining room. When I took a place at the table, the one that I 
decided was Frank, sat down beside me. -Immediately, I felt 
the pressure of steel against my ribs. Jesse sat across the 
table in front of me. He asked me to say grace. Never be- 
fore did such a fervent prayer fall from my lips. I thanked 
the Lord for food, for guidance on the journey for the welfare 
of my old parish, for the people of my new pastorate, and 
lastly for the company of the two men who were with me. I 
concluded by asking that richest blessing reward them all 
through life. 

All through the prayer I could feel the gun pressing against 
my side and could sense the piercing eyes of the bandit across 
the table. When I concluded the prayer, we ate the food set 
.before us and conversed in a genial manner. At the con- 
clusion of the meal, Jesse called me aside. ‘You are all right, 
parson’, he said. ‘Luck to you and your new parish. If you 
travel this way again, you may depend upon our protection.’ 

‘I continued my journey and took up the pastorate at 
Pierce City, but I never saw the James Brothers again.’ 

There are many more Robinhood type stories told con- 
cerning the James boys and their generosity and kindness 
to the poor and righteous, but I cannot vouch for them. Many 
have been written in the annals of Ozark history. One thing 
I do know, and that is that in many places, they were protected 
and befriended by residents of the Ozarks, but to me, they 
were outlaws and ruthless men taking what they wanted by 
force or otherwise. The Ozarks, due to their caves and dens 
in inaccessible places have provided shelter for many outlaws. 
Books could be written, but that is not my desire to glorify 
crime, too much of that is being done for the goad of our youth. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Interesting Places 
COMMUNITY ICE CHEST 


To the residents along picturesque Steele Street in Eureka 
Springs, there is no problem of electric refrigeration nor of ice 
pans running over beneath the refrigerator, because nature 
has prepared for them a free community ice chest. But it took 
Carry A. Nation to discover it. 


No curious tourist who roams through Hatchet Hall, last 
home of Carry A. Nation, ever goes home without first inspect- 
ing the cave and spring which bears her name. The cave 
hides just across the slim width of the street between and 
beneath huge limestone rocks and stones, topped with lux- 
uriant growths of the one hundred’and nineteen varieties of 
trees and shrubs native to Carroll County, Arkansas. The 
spring trickles from the faucet that has been installed to harness 
the pure cold water, which comes from high on the rocky hill- 
side of the cave, walled and undergirded on the hillside. 


Inside, in the dark coolness of the cave, a strange medley 
of baskets, boxes and buckets meet the curious eyes of the 
visitor. But to hill people and the residents of this winding 
little street, it is simply Mother Nature's ice chest, natural, clean 
and cheap, for from the cottagers below to those upon the 
hill, this perfect Storage chamber is offered without fee and 
to it they come with melons, tomatoes, fruit, butter, bacon and 
eggs and store them for their daily use. Nothing is stolen or 
disturbed. Each family has its own small niche. The folk 
living here are honest toward friends or strangers and few 
doors are ever locked. 


The waving ferns, wild ginger and other wild flowers and 
plants at the entrance were gathered and set out by myself 
and an artist friend, Trew Hocker, who was associated with 
Mr. Freund in buying and founding the Hatchet Hall Artists 
colony in the old home of Carry A. Nation, just across the 
street from the cave. The natural hallway in the rock was 
cased up and a door hung to keep the coolness in. 


Great and numerous trees on top the high limestone cliff 
above the cave and wild flowers of many varieties bedeck 
each nook and-cranny of the rock-seamed wall. Goldenrod 






sent a colorful picture in ie fall Heres with rie c 
this steep mountainside nature seems to have st 


as eae never could. One of the most treasured irae | 
that I carry in my memory of Mother Nation, as we young- = 
sters in her school called her, is that of one sunny afternoon ~ 
just as she emerged from the hillside. As she stood smiling, 
holding a glass of sparkling water in her hand, some one 
snapped her picture. I do not recall who the folks were, but 
I do remember the picture as the sun's slanting ray fell across 
her graying hair, making it appear a halo. 

The Carry Nation Springs and Cave that was developed 
from the tiny trickle of water which Mother Nation first traced 
back with a stick, has proved a great boon to the residents 
of Steel Street and will stand as a monument to her as long 
as time lasts and the Ozark Mountains lift their craggy peaks 
to the blue sky. 


CAVES 


Eureka Springs is perhaps the only town in America which 
has a natural basement. Where its citizens can go to cool off 
when it gets too hot and explore the interior of the hills on 
which the city rests. 

The peculiar geological rock formation around Eureka 
Springs, primarily limestone, has led to the natural formation 
of caves and grottos on which the hills are founded. The caves 
of various shapes and sizes have much early history and lore 
attached to them. Each cave has its own particular beauty in 
design and color. Stalagmites and stalactites ranging in size 
from a knitting needle two inches long to huge pillars, which 
reach from the floor to the ceiling of the cavern, are formed by 
water charged with mineral matter dissolved from the rocks 
above which drips from the cavern's ceiling to form the fantastic 
and spectacular designs, which have been named by sight- 
seers. 

Some of these caves have been privately developed, in- 
cluding lighting and guide service. Thousands of visitors 
visit them each year. 

Among the latest newly discovered caves around Eureka 
Spring are those of Albert Price, who recently bought a tract 
of land joining Eureka Springs near Hatchet Hall. He re- 
stored the once beautiful little lake there known as the Cres- 


as 
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cent Lake, which he has renamed Lake Eureka. Opening out 
from the hillside just a stone’s throw above the lake are five 
cave entrances, all of which Iam sure lead to one huge cavern, 
which so far has never been developed. 


The Devil's Kitchen, long known to the youngsters of 
Eureka Springs, is the largest of the five openings. It was 
here about fifteen years ago that my son and his pal found 
two old muzzle loading rifles with the date of eighteen-sixty- 
two engraved on one. They had no doubt been cached 
there during the Civil War, and might have been part of the 
wagon load which according to Luey Heneke, one of the 
first settlers here, were cached in a cave somewhere in this 
vicinity by friends of the guerrillas and bushwackers. 


The cave just back of the bandstand above Basin Circle 
is said to lead through the hill to the City Reservoir and to 
Oil Spring. Music played at Oil Spring near the City Re- 
servoir was heard by the men who were working at the re- 
servoir back of the bandstand at the Basin Circle according 
to Sam Leath, who also stated that a little dog that treed 
a varmint at Oil Springs (Stockton Cave) some one and a half 
miles distance on an opposite hillside, came out at the Basin 
Circle Cave the next day almost scaring the wits out of the 
workmen. 


A cave entrance that has a fine spring opens out from the 
rear of the Basin Park Hotel which has been utilized by Joe 
Parkhill, owner of the hotel, for mountain trout which he serves 
to his guests in the hotel. 


The Onyx Cave, so named from the great mass of onyx 
formation, is six miles northeast of Eureka Springs, just off 
highway 62. It was discovered by a man named Robinson, 


a very eccentric old gentleman who was seeking buried 


treasures. Had he developed the cave, as its present owners 
have, he would have found it was a treasure. The Onyx Cave 
is not by any means one of the largest caves, but it does have 
some of the most beautiful stalagmites and formations found 
in Northwest Arkansas. 


One enters through an opening which was formed about 
the size of a barrel, but has been enlarged until the sight-seers 
can easily descend the small flight of steps that lead down to 
the underground passage. A narrow concrete walk has been 
laid and the entire cave is electrically lighted. 


Great chandeliers and pillars of onyx most intricately 
carved and traced by the millions of drops of water that have 
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formed from running water, are a one 
From the narrow walk one can a aoe a diz 

where the earth seems to have rent during some 


which look like stumps of petrified trees. One next comes — 
upon what looks like a landslide of black onyx on which a 
miniature Rock Candy mountain is seen. In some ways it re 
sembles a pyramid, and as one stands to admire the black 
onyx, your guide frankly disillusions you as he explains that 
it is caused by carrying torches through, which was the former 
mode of lighting; the damp rock draws the soot down-hence 
the black onyx. 


We now come to the pipe organ, which vandals have de- 
secrated and carried some of its musical pipes away; there 
are still enough left to produce sweet musical notes when 
struck. There is a story connected with this cave which some 
of the pioneers still living remember. Long ago when the cave 
was first discovered, musical sounds were heard on the moun- 
tain side opposite the entrance, emanating from within, and it 
was believed to be angel music, played to welcome the soul 
of some dying saint. Crowds would go sometimes to listen 
to this strange music and were awed by it. However, it was 
later discovered that there was an underground current of air 
coming from the opposite mountain side, and the wind blow- 
ing through the reeds produced this faint sound of the so-called 
pipe organ, stalagmites ranging in single file from the size of 
a knitting needle to several inches. 


The pipe organ is by far the most majestic of all the other 
formations, situated as it is in a setting that reminds one of 
the Garden of the Gods in Colorado. From here one can 
view a formation which resembles perfectly a woman sitting 
on a ledge of rock. The most unique of all is a miniature 
Santa Claus with a pack on his back. From this junction 
steps lead down to a crystal clear spring which is the same 
temperature the year around. 


When one emerges at last into the bright sunlight and the 
warm earthly odors greet him, there is a sense of uncanniness 
about it all. In the hidden caves of our rock-ribbed hills we 
can begin to feel how infinite is man, and how finite is God’s 
creation. The outer world seems tame after viewing the in- 
terior of the earth, and observing the structures on which we 
live and have our being. 





astc drip, sling of wetter; which if left alone would, 
the <a with these onyx formations. 


6 many caves are being explored and commercialized, 
. I feel that only the surface has been tapped and that greater 
_ wonders are yet buried in our Ozark Hills — greater than has 
; ever been discovered. . 
iS 
ALONG LEATHERWOOD WAY 


The Radium Cave, also called Bennet Cave and Counter- 
feit Cave near Beaver takes its latter name from the fact that 
counterfeiters of gold coins were once found there and arrested. 
They served several years in prison for the deed. Later the 
spring was believed to contain radium and became known 
as the Radium Spring; the Cave also is now called the Radium 
Cave. 

Turning toward the trail back up Leatherwood way, one 
comes to the junction where the tired and weary feet of the 
great Indian migration, led by General Ross, and which is 

_ known as the Trail of Tears, follows what is now Lake Leather- 
wood. It was over this wooded area also that General Ster- 
ling Price’s army retreated after their defeat at the battle of 
Wilson Creek, Missouri. The log cabin still stands at Beaver 
in which General Price slept on that memorable march. Two 
of his men were killed by Bushwackers near where my people 
lived. My mother, eleven, and her sister, thirteen, buried 
them where they found them in the woods near their home 
on Keels Creek. The little Leatherwood stream still ripples on 
its way, unmindful of the races that have come and gone and 
the history enacted along its banks. 

Traveling up Leatherwood Creek I am reminded of the 
stories told by Louie Heneke, of his stepfather and his mother. 
Those stories still brighten many firesides when stories of the 
early pioneer history of Eureka Springs are told, for the Mass- 
man family one and all were characters which live on even 
though they have all departed to the land from whence none 
returneth. Miss Mary Masman who died in California re- 
cently was the last of the family around which so much 
pioneer lore centers. 

Charles Massman and wife and Mrs. Heneke’s son 
Louie and Miss Mary Massman, daughter of Mr. Massman by 














1866, and set up one a oe ale sawmi. is in 
Massman had, up until that time, been a busin 
Louis. He owned a four-acre quarry from which 
stone came for the early buildings in St. pore 
quarry were dug many of the large stones on which sky- 
scrapers and large buildings in St. Louis now rest; Mr. Mass- — 
man specialized in foundation stones. Finally the quarry — 
was exhausted or “dug blind” as Mr. Heneke expressed it, and — 
he then sold the ground to the Missouri Pacific Railroad for 
twenty thousand dollars. It was on this tract of land that 
their shops and iron foundry were established later. 


Shortly after Mr. Massman sold his first quarry, be began 
prospecting for another one. It was while on this mission — 
that he met Mr. McKee, then president of the New Orleans - 
St. Louis & Liverpool Packet Line with twenty-one boats on 
the Mississippi. He told Mr. Massman of the vast acres of 
virgin timber in Northwest Arkansas and the great opportunity 
for some man who would put in a sawmill there to saw the 
virgin pine and oak which covered the hills. Mr. Massman 
decided then and there to investigate the matter and if he 
found it as good as McKee stated, that he would build mills 
at once into this wild country. 


His visit to the area surrounding the old Indian Healing 
Spring where Eureka Springs now is, resulted in his buying 
six square miles of virgin timber and for which he paid five 
thousand dollars. This land was part of the old Spanish 
Grant which belonged to the Don Valerie heirs. The purchase 
was negotiated through their agencies then located at Spring- 
field, Missouri. What is now the city of Eureka Springs lay 
near the center of this land. Subsequent treaties and Govern- 
ment land transactions resulted in the loss of title to this land 
acquired by Mr. Massman, and he had to re-enter under the 
Federal Government at one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre. Thus Eureka Springs was Government land when the 
town was founded, which caused much strife and many law- 
suits before it was finally straightened out. However, Mr. 
Massman bought a mill which set near the center of this land 
near the mouth of what later became known as Stock Pen 
Hollow — north of the depot. 


The old ‘Military Road,” which crossed White River 
near the mouth of Leatherwood pass, some three miles north 
of the mill, passed through Cassville to Pearce City and 
Springfield, Missouri. It was the only road known to this 
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ie freic hauled lumber sawed at the Massman Mill 
rh sty into the building of many of the Missouri and 
Kansas cities and towns. For twelve years the old mill hum- 
med and sawed as it reduced the finest of stately pines and 
huge oaks into lumber. 
: One day Mr. Massman became violently ill while stack- 
ing lumber and Louie was sent for old Dr. Jackson six miles 
away on Kings River. But before they returned, Mr. Massman 
had died — just what his ailment was, no one ever knew for 
sure, although it was believed to have been acute indigestion 
or appendicitis. Mrs. Massman took up where her husband 
left off and according to the men who worked for her, she did 
an equally good job. Always active in her husband's life- 
time she became doubly so now, according to the men who 
worked for her. None of whom could shoot straighter or 
quicker, or ‘cuss’ (swear) louder and longer. With it all she 
was good-hearted and when hard times, or drought hit in this 
area, or in case of sickness she was right there doing what 
she could. She had been brought up in the lumber business 
and had been thrown among men. No man trifled with her. 
She fired them one day when she got mad at them and hired 
them back the next. 

After her husband’s death she and her son Louie Peeae 
moved to Blue Springs where they farmed for many years until 
their retirement. The first houses built in Eureka Springs were 
built from lumber sawed at the Massman Mill near the Gaskin 
Switch. This mill helped to build the cities and towns of 
southeast Missouri and Mr. Haneke said it was the finest pine 
lumber ever sawed. It was a heritage from the Indians who 
had safe-guarded the forests of Northwest Arkansas. 









HOG SCALD SOUTH-WEST OF EUREKA SPRINGS 


Hog Scald Hollow a few miles southwest of Eureka Springs 
on Clifty Road, is one of the spots that most tourists want to 
see. It was named by my ancestors and the people who used 
to meet there with their neighbors, to butcher hogs. 

Just where the wild hogs first came from is not definitely 
known, but it is believed that they were the progeny from the 
hogs brought to America by De Soto and his men in search-of 
gold and precious stones; at least we know the Spaniards 
were here and owned this territory at one time, for some of the 








side old mines near here in the Sau Any how a few | 
were here when the first settlers came. 1 also broug 
hogs with them, which, after the bears had ray extermir 

- did well. Bears loved pork as well as the settlers did. M 
(acorns) were plentiful, and the pioneers would buy a sow a anc y 
turn her loose in the woods and perhaps never see her aguas Nee 
If they couldn't get a sow, they would buy “Wild Hog Rights” — 
which would give them “shooting privilege’ of going with 
the men at butchering who did have hogs in the woods. — 
man holding a wild hog claim had “shooting rights” and was 
privileged to go and kill hogs when necessary. However, 
the greater part of the settlers set a day for a “Hog Hunting 
and Killing’, the same as they did for “Log Rollings’” and 
“House Raisings.” 


Hog Scald Hollow, seven miles southwest of here, came 
by that name through the practice of the pioneers, among them 
my kinsmen, who met there from two to three times each year 
to kill the mast fed hogs. The men took their rifles and dogs 
and the women took the grub (food), pans and stripping 
knives to Hog Scald where there were deep impressions in 
the solid limestone rock bed of Clifty Creek, which woe hold 
from twenty to fifty gallons of water. 


The men would divert the stream, leaving the holes full 
of water. Then they would make a huge log fire near by 
where limestone rock would be heated to white heat and 
dropped into the water until it was boiling hot. After the fire 
was built and the rocks collected, the men would hie them- 
selves to the hog hunt, while the women and children would 
continue to heat the rocks and drops them into the water, which 
would be ready when the men began bringing the hogs in. 


By and by they would hear the din of barking dogs and 
squealing hogs and they would know that it was time to re- 
plenish the fire, for before long the men would begin to arrive 
with sled loads of hogs. The hogs, fattened on the mast, 
usually could not run far until the battle between the dogs and 
hogs would start. These dogs were trained in the art of wild 
hog hunting; but if there were young dogs or some who had not 
been trained, they were in grave danger from the wild boars 
which could rip a dog, horse or man open with their long and 
dangerous tusks; that foaming hairy-backed demon needed 
only one strike and he did not hesitate in landing it. He was, 





on as the Mer Gig cakicbed they bounded ‘nS ction 
group with the boars and suckling sows on the firing 
ph ' There first tendency when they saw the man was to run. 

But if and when they did, they were quickly “hammed” by the 
dogs. Their next move was a mad rush enmass toward the 
-men. The men now did one of.three things; they could shoot 
the hog as it rushes at them with tusks popping and mouth 
foaming, they could “hiss the dogs’ and check the hogs in their 
attack, or they could climb a tree, provided they had time — 
and if there was one to climb. 


But the pioneer Ozarkers were experts at rifle shooting — 
they had to be, for danger lurked on every hand from wild and 
ferocious animals. A hog’s head at thirty yards was an easy 
target and hogs need scarcely stop moving for a second to re- 
ceive a bullet between the eyes from the hunter's rifle. There 
have been instances when the muzzle loader would not fire, if 
and when the powder became damp from snow and there have 
been tragic accidents to men and dogs.. 


When one hog was killed and the others smelled the blood 
they became more frightened and more dangerous. They 
would seek to escape if possible, but if unable to do so, ac- 
cording to the old time hunters, they would fight with all the 
fury in them. At this point the hunters had to stay clear and 
kill what they could quickly. What they couldn't get had to 
be let alone until another time. The hunter had to use great 
caution when shooting among the hogs, or he was apt to kill 
one of his valuable dogs. For often dogs and hogs would be 
one mad tangle, as the dog risked his life to single out and 
line up one of the hogs in shooting distance of his master. 


When all the hogs possible were killed, and the others 
had run off, the hunters stuck them in the throat to bleed them. 
Sometimes the killing would take place a mile or so from the 
Camp. The hogs would then be loaded on a sled and 
sledded into camp. 

Quite often the hunters would separate; part of them going 
in one direction and part in another, thus creating two hunting 
parties. After a hog killing, it would take many weeks before 
they would be able to round up another bunch of the frightened 
hogs. 

Arriving at camp, the men would test the water in the 
limestone holes which the women and children had kept hot 
with stones. Then they would plunge the hog in head first, 






simply means that a cea ois or a pole of some 

kind of strong wood about as large as a man’s wrist: on 

- one-half to two feet long, which had been sharpened on k 
ends, was run through a slit under the tendons on the f 

hind legs and hung over the long pole fastened from one ioee 

to another. Then they were “gutted” — that is ripped from 

“stem to stern.” The entrails were caught in tubs or buckets, 

which the women had brought for that purpose. The leaf lard 

was removed and the entrails stripped of their offal by the 

women and children, then were washed several times and | 

carried home to be placed in the smoke house to dry and be : 

used in soft soap, made from lye traced from wood ashes. : 
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The meat was divided among the men and women, each ~ 
taking what he needed. After it had been salted down, and — 
had “taken the salt’ as much as necessary to season it, it 
was then placed in a smoke house — a ‘must’ in every © 
pioneer Ozark home — and smoked with a smudge of hickory 
wood until golden brown. 


Another interesting story of Hog Scald was related by the 
late John Jennings concerning Civil War days: 

“W. M. Jasper Newberry, known as ‘Uncle Jap”, an old 
Confederate soldier, born and reared in Carroll County, lived 
for many years a few miles out east of Eureka Springs. Need- 
ham Barfield, Frank Pickard and I, used to go squirrel hunt- 
ing with him and his boys, and many were the interesting 
stories he told us of Civil War days, one of which, was the fol- 
lowing: 

Hog Scald, because of the cold spring water and shade, 
was the favorite camping place for both Union and Rebel 
soldiers. One morning Jap, who was a rebel scout serving 
under Major Sam Peel, struck the trail of some 46 odd Yankee 
Jayhawkers and followed them until they went into camp at 
this spot. He then rode to the camp of his comrades a few 
miles distant on Kings River and reported. 

The rebel detachment however, numbered only twenty- 
one men and they couldn't figure just how they could whip forty 
odd Yanks in a fair fight. Finally some genius spoke up and 
said, “Captain, I’ve got it! You know how them jayhawkers 





seede ra waa said when the Negro and wagon _ 
ached the Yankee camp, the Yanks grabbed him and 
sd asking questions. He couldn't talk so they put him 
under arrest. About that time the soldiers, who had started 
feeding the hay in the wagon to their horses, let out a ver es 
they had found the keg of whiskey! 
, They proceeded to get gloriously drunk, entirely unaware 
_ that two rebels were lying in the brush on top of the mountain 
watching them. About sundown the whiskey had them all 
asleep. Then the rebels crawled in, got their guns, and next 
morning the Jayhawkers woke up to find themselves prisoners. 
They were a very down-hearted lot and when they kidded 
them about being so easy to capture, their captain replied, “It 
wasn't you, D -- - you, that captured us, it was your blankety- 
blank whiskey.” 

Many other interesting events occurred in this area but I 
do not have time to relate them here. Other interesting places 
in this area are: Penitentiary Hollow, The Rock church house, 
the Baptismal Pool, near the Jim Oliver home. 


s 
. BLUE SPRING. 

Blue Spring is one of the unsolved mysteries of the Ozarks. 
The spring, 60 feet in circumference, rising from the round, 
well-like depths, has never been fathomed, though sounded to 
a depth of 300 feet. The water does not bubble, but simply 
rises placidly, forming a small river on the west side which 
empties into White River, largest Ozark stream, 200 yards be- 
low. Though near White River, the water evidently does 
not come from that source, for when the river is in freshet and 
red-muddy, the spring remains clear blue. The forested bluffs 
and hills surrounding the spring were an old Indian camping 
ground. 

The greater part of the farm is being developed into a 
village to be known as Blue Spring Village. It will be com- 
posed largely of Chicago folk who will commute by airplane, 
landing at the airfield just across the river at the Ozark Sky 
Ranch, developed by Tom Hayde and the late Bill Armstrong. 

Blue Spring Village will be modern in every detail, having 
its own post office and government, while the writer-artist 
colony will be of pioneer log cabin architecture, something 
like New Salem Village near Springfield, Illinois, where 













is this data, which will be niet in the « 
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The Blue Spring, from which the colony will ae nam 
was the last trading post of the Osage Indians who were | 
legal owners of this area unit] 1825, when a treaty was > 
with the Cherokees, who possessed it until 1828, when they — 
were given the Indian Territory, now a part of Oklahoma, just 
across the Arkansas border. 

The Indians made boats at Blue Spring which they traded ~ 
to the Indian traders, hunters and trappers, who shipped their 
furs, pelts, honey, beeswax and bears’ grease down the White 
River to the Mississippi, and thence to New Orleans. Because 
of the fine, strong boats these Indians made, they became 
known locally as the “Strong Boats.” 

INSPIRATION POINT 

Inspiration Point six miles west of town, is perhaps one of 
the most beautiful views to be seen in the Ozarks. High atop 
the hill overlooking White River and Blue Spring, the Castle, 
last home of the late Dr. and Mrs. Charles Reign Scoville, built 
of native stone opens its doors to men, women and children 
from all over the world. 

Dr. and Mrs. George Rossman, Chotstlen minister and his 
wife are carrying on the work begun by Dr. Scoville and his 
wife Arlene Dux Scoville, who bought the place and founded 
the Ozark Mountain Bible Conference there, which after Dr. 
Scoville’s death became the property of the Phillips Bible Col- 
lege, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Young people’s conferences and bible conferences are 
held there annually. Dr. Rossman, poet, and former editor of 
the Red Earth poetry magazine, is pastor of the Christian 
Ghurch in Eureka Springs. 

THE HOUSE OF SANDER 

The House of Sander, where John Sander serves food 
cooked in the same manner as Europeans cooked it a century 
ago, is one of the interesting spots to be found along Leather- 
wood way. His herb salts, have become nationally known 
along with his cooked fowls — turkey and chickens with herb 
stuffing, which are shipped from Boston to San Francisco and 
New York. His place was recently written up in the Ford 
magazine which carries articles of famous inns. Mr. Sander 
raises his own fowls and serves meals fit for a king, by reserva- 
tion only. He has recently appeared on television and radio. 






“Hav jot ever Pritiien “your - life story for print?” said a 
‘4 haired elderly woman doctor, Dr. Gudrune Friisholme 

‘Dz in Los Angeles, Calfornia, as I stood wrapped only in a 
¥ before a clinic of sixty doctors of every race and color; © 
before whom I had gone by invitation in order that they might 
study my case history of that rare and but little known disease 
scleraderma, commonly called the stone disease. 

I told her “no,” that I had not written it. She said “by all 
means write it just as you have told it to us. It will be the 
best thing that you will ever write, besides giving hope perhaps 
to someone else who has it. So for the first time I am giving 
my story here as I told it to them. 

I was born and reared within nine miles of Eureka Springs. 
When I was twelve years old it was tound that my arms were 
as hard as stone... by our family doctors Dr. George George © 
and his doctor son, Charley George of Berryville. They knew 
nothing about the disease until they looked it up and got in 
touch with other doctors. They told my father and mother they 
should take me out of school and not let me do anything con- 
fining. To turn me loose in the woods, to take all of the outdoor 
exercise possible. That so far as medical science knew there 
was nothing that could be done for me. That it would soon 
spread over my entire body until I would not be able to move 
that I would probably live until it affected my throat until I 
could not swallow. Of course he didn't tell all of that before 
me but I heard him through an open door. 

I shall never forget that day ... . as all of my aircastles 
came tumbling down. I was not afraid of death; but to have 
to quit school and have no education was worse than death — 
worse than the excruciating pain that tore through my swollen 
and stiffened joints. Without an education I could never write 
the stories told me by two little pioneer grandmothers whose 
family had blazed the trail across the howling wilderness. 
With them i had swam the swollen streams, laughed with 
them at the humorous things that had happened along the way 
to break the monotony of the trip, cried with them at the 
tragedies that overtook them. I had told them, as we sat be- 
fore the huge open fire place in their home that some day I 
would write their stories for other boys and girls to read. My 
first desire, that I can recall, was to write things for children. . 
But now I could do nothing. 
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folk talk and tell of the hair-raising Treclee pr pionee: 
they had made the history of northwest ‘Arknnicin If 


not write their stories, and put my brain children on F ar or, - i" 


then I didn't care to live. 


For days I moped. Then one day as I walked in my fathers s 
‘wooded pasture I witnessed something that changed the whole 
tenor of my life. A warm spring rain had washed the earth 
and newly leafed trees gleamed and shone. As I stood look- 
ing across the river toward my grandmother's home I saw a 
double rainbow forming in the sky. They were the brightest — 
rainbows that I have ever seen. I suddenly recalled that the 
rainbow was the sign of a promise that God had made, never 
to destroy the earth by water again. As I looked upon the 
beautiful scene of my mountain-bounded world I began to re- 
call other promises in the bible... for even at 12 years of age 
I knew the bible for my father had read it to us every day of 
my life. 


I recalled the vromise that God had made Hezekiah after 
the old provhet had told him that he was going to die. He had 
turned his face to the wall and cried out to God . . . and God 
had spared his life several years. Then there were other pro- 
mises that Christ had made as He had healed folk; even 
raised them from the dead. True He had been here then with 
men — but He still had the same power. Just because He 
hod gone back to Heaven didn't mean that He didn’t have 
power to do the same thing; if we had faith He could still do 
those things, I argued. Sudden hope sprang into my heart. 
Nothing was impossible with God. 


With this hope in my heart I sped toward the little retreat 
in the pasture where I had buried my little pets and my child- 
hood griefs. There in the cedar enclosed little retreat I talked 
to God. I told Him if He would snare my life, (I didn’t ask to 
be healed) and let me write, that I would give Him the rest of 
my life; and that I would never forget to give Him the credit 
for it. 


I arose from my knees knowing that somehow I was 
going ot reach my goal. I didn’t know how a little ignorant hill 
girl was going to break into print, but I WAS going to do it. 
But little did I know the living death that I was going to have 





lo reac! 1 my goal. For ees not healed; 
| live and that I would write spurred me 
t moments. With a pencil and paper in my 
apie book I walked and studied and wrote — for 
d not sit or lie down very long until a terrible numbness 
C creep over my body until I could not move finger or toe. 
yrould lie in this semi-conscious state for hours unless some 
of my family found me and would get me up and walk me 
until I could go on my own. Some times I would have to walk 
almost all night or day, and some times I would have to sit in 
my chair with my joints so stiff and swollen that I could not 
walk or move my hands and arms. I often had to lay down my 
pen and grip my chair arms to keep from crying out with pain, 
but I wrote my childish stories. I wrote about birds and flow- 
ers as | lived my lonely life in the hills. I was unconsciously 
laying the background of my writing career for I have written 
much about birds and flowers, which are still my hobby and 
which have had much to do in my fight for life. 


In my worst moments I would grit my teeth and say “T’ll 
do it yet, I'll do it yet.” So my early life was spent fighting 
the thing that was trying to overpower me and make me help- 
less. I wrote and laid away my writing. No one knew that I 
was trying to write. I had always been called queer... and 
now that my arms were as hard as a rock, I was looked upon 
in sympathy and pity which I did not want. 

In my childish hand I wrote down the things that my little 
grandmothers and old people had told me, which I embellish- 
ed with my overgrown imagination. I loved my hill folk and it 
made me angry to read the colorful and overdrawn things 
that people wrote about them. I made up my mind to one 
thing — that if and when I broke into print, I would write the 
truth about my beloved hill folk. So my early life was spent; 
with tragedy upon tragedy heaped upon me. 


It was not until after I was married and my oldest child, 
Peggy, was two years old, that I saw my first effort in verse, 
in print in an Indiana church paper. My former bible school 
teacher had given it to them. I am sure that no writer was 
ever more gloriously happy than I. If that had been worth 
publishing maybe something else that I had written was; so 
I began to give things to the local paper. Webb Deihl and his 
father, bless their hearts, who then owned the Times-Echo, 
published my early efforts. It had never yet dawned on me 
that anyone would buy my scribbling and pay good cash for 
it. It was not until Dewey French, who was then county clerk 












for the western district, By me what 
article about a red bird. I said, “What ¢ yo ’ 
said, “what did you get paid for it?’ I think I laughed « 
said, “why nothing, of course. No one would pay for that 

She said, “That is what you think. I have a friend who — 
wrote one not half as good as yours and she got $25 for it” 

I was astonished, but I had read such things in ds 
story papers. SoI began sending them out and strange to say _ 
they began selling. I could not believe it, but there were the — 
checks to show for it. Not big checks but they looked big to 
me. But the very fact that they were willing to print them 
meant more than any thing on earth to me. I never got a 
check but what I thanked God, and I never wrote but what I 
asked Him to direct me. I refused to write for magazines or 
publications when I could not use His name in reverence. 


Along with my five children have come five brain-child- 
ren. Books which are not much from a literary point of view, — 
perhaps, but my fan mail has made up for the quality. In 
each book, even in my cook book, “From My Ozark Cup- 
board,’’ now in its second year, I told something of the faith 
that has spurred me on. 


I went to a doctor recently to see if she could find any 
trace of Scleraderma. She said no. I thanked God and the 
water of Eureka Springs. 


I have drunk nothing but Ozark water now for three years. 
I have no pain; for the first time in my life. My hands and 
arms are supple . . . succeeded in my writing to the place 
where I feel that I can say I have accomplished what I set out 
to do. I have never turned a deaf ear to other folk who have 
a yen to write or paint. I had no help and but little encourage- 
ment in my writing career. Otto Earnest Rayburn, editor of 
Ozark Life many years ago, now editor of the Ozark Guide, 
and James T. Richmond, who was associated with him and 
who helped me found the Ozark Writer and Artists Guild, Dr. 
Bob and Lela Crump, Dr. Ellis and Wilma Jarrett Ellis, Florence 
Loucks, Mayor A. J. Russell and wife, Glenn Ward Dresbach, 
author of “Collected Poems,” gave me much encouragement 
after I broke into print. 

H. Louis Freund and his wife, Elsie Bates Freund, have 
worked with me in building up the art department of the 
guild until it is becoming nationally known. I am proud of this 
organization which has brought writers and artists. here from 
far and near. The Jasper chapter of the Guild under the lead- 
ership of James T. Richmond, Wilderness Library man, per- 

















n about of men in Arkansas, is developing 
n Another branch, the Monett writers 
C ne leadership of Miss Nellie Mills, author of “Early 

D ‘tart Re Poreke Springs,” and “Other Days of Eureka Springs,” 
and her sister Mrs. Ida Wilhelms, author of "A Son of Dolores,” 
are both former Eureka Springs citizens, Bob Sutton editor of 
the Ozark Scrap Book, now fighting in Korea, who wrote a 
monograph of thé ‘Early Days in the Ozarks,” Lida Wilson 
- Pyles, author of ‘Sense and Non-Sense,” and so many more 
~ who have helped me in my fight to create an art and literary 
center here, are deserving of much credit in the accomplish- 
ment. I shall close this book with a quotation from one of our 
artists who has come here from Chicago to make his home; 
whose pictures of the Ozarks are winning recognition where- 
ever shown, who said in part: 


“Northwest Arkansas will always be my home. In fact I 
have wondered many times if it would be posible to live in the 
city again. This is a country of real democracy. It is a 

country of friendliness. In fact it is the only place I have found 
where the Golden Rule is not only a tradition with the people, 
_ but a fervent creed. 


“T could not live in a country again that did not have the 
friendliness of Arkansas. The many, many kindnesses my 
neighbors have shown me have meant so much that I can very 
nearly recount them all since my first day here. I can never 
repay them. 

“T paint in many places, the windy mountain top, the 
peaceful hollow, the placid flowing rivers, the rocky stream 
lined with sycamore, the barnyard, the beautiful old home- 
stead, with its colorful tapestry of flowers. 

“No matter where you meet the people you are impressed 
by their simple dignity, their complete lack of pretense, and 
their friendliness. 

Glenn C. Swedlun.” 


Eureka Springs, Arkansas is fast becoming a rendezvous 
for writers and artists. The Ozark Writers and Artists Guild, 
which was organized sixteen years ago by this Author, has 
brought writers and artists here from all over the U. S. A. and 
some foreign countries. 

The annual Ozark Writers and Artists Spring Pow-Wow 
is held here the last weekend in June which brings not only the 
Ozark writers, but writers and artists from just about every- 
where. Eureka Springs promises to run Taos, New Mexico a 
close race as a literary and art center. 














This was my goal when I pean the Ozark 
Artist Guild sixteen years ago and began to ady\ 
Ozarks in particular, as an ideal art and literary ce 
Guild was a lusty youngster from the very first, and thougk 
has suffered from growing pains, it has strong lungs and is 
now being heard around the world. Through it, many Ome 
ians have found a voice and as we have passed our ‘adh 
sixteen years, I look upon the accomplishments of its member 
as a proud hen looks upon’ her brood of chicks, 


Our hopes of changing the trend of the overdrewnnreemnan 
tion of the Ozarks has been largely realized, and though 
there are writers who will go on writing that type of stuff, 
they are in the minority and will in the future find themselves 
unpopular with their readers as they are with the Ozark folk. 
For tourists following the good highways come here expecting 
to find the colorful barefoot hill-billies, and are disappointed 
when they tind a folk very much like that of any other area. 
Some of the folk who come here looking for us hill-billies are 
just as amusing to us as we are to them. In fact, the folk from 
any state in the union can find just as ‘colorful characters” in 
their own cities and rural areas as they will find here. - 


I agree with Ex-Governor Ben Laney and Avantus Green, 
courageous souls that they are, that we have suffered long 
enough for this ‘colorful’ reputation. Naturally we have all 
classes of people here, just as there are elsewhere, but the 
writer who has set the Ozarkians apart and portrayed only 
the illiterate and ridiculous has had his day. Jesse Russell, 
veteran newspaper man, struck the keynote of the platform 
of the Guild when he said, in the preface to his book, Hale 
These Ozark Hills”: 


“T consider it a wonderful heritage to be, as I am, a native 
of this land of the hills, notwithstanding the fact that Arkansas 
in general, and the Ozarks in particular, have been the sub- 
jects of ridicule since the mind of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. Every literary jackass in Christendom has taken a crack 
at us, and even literature of the halfrespectable class has 
not neglected to tell ‘good ones’ at our expense. Tone of 
pamphlets, yellowbacks and what have you, have pointed 
the finger of ridicule at us. But, we folk of the hills know 







a it some Ane yoo notice of this.” 
Ozarks “He and his family, like most of the first families, of 
Carre osaey, were descendarfts of the first families in Amer- 
ica, folk who helped to lay out the pattern of American life. 
_ The Russells were men and women of honesty and integrity, a 

family of educators, lawyers and statesmen. They settled on 
- Osage River near Green Forest, where in 1830 old Lewis Rus- 
sell planted the first orchard in Carroll County, having car- 
tied the young trees on horseback from Illinois. 


Jesse Russell early in life became a newsaper man and 
for more than fifty years had edited newspapers in Green 
Forest and Harrison. He is now retired and his book is a 
collection of the articles and features from his and other Ozark 
writers’ pens. It is a book that might have been lost to poster- 
ity had not this writer gone to his home and browbeat him into 
publishing it. It sparkles throughout with the wit and humor of 
the author, and should be among the books of every Ozark 
home. 


Mr. Russell is the brother of the later A. J. Russell, Senior, 
and uncle of A. J. Russell, Junior, Mayor of Eureka Springs. 
The Russell family has written its name largely and well in 
the annals of Carroll County history. 

It is nothing more than right that the folk coming here 
should want to know something about the natives, who have 
been so overdrawn and exaggerated by mediocre novelists 
and fourth rate journalists who write only for the pay check 
ahead. Readers of such drivel come here expecting to find a 
people set apart and different from the outside world. For 
instance I had a disgruntled Chicagoan come into my office 
one day and say, “I am disappointed in your town and in 
your people.” 

"I came here expecting to find the colorful things that I 
have read about. Your different way of life .. etc. I read in 

- @ magazine, by a supposed-to-be authority, that you natives 
spoke a dialect so unintelligible that we people no further east 
than Chicago could not understand it. I certainly haven't had 
any trouble undertanding what I have heard.” 

I laughed and said... ‘Yes, I know the author of that 
yarn but aren't you a bit gullible to swallow it whole?” He 


A is 





“saivwhers ie fou are a 
don't you write the truth?’ re ee 


That was a little more than my Tae tne >mpel 
take so I proceded to tell this man that for sixteen ec 2ars 
been striving to promote the truth about the Ozarks thi 
the Ozark writer's artists Guild and my own pen. The 
were collecting and preserving the truth concerning the history — 
and true folk lore of the Ozark folk . .. and that we were pre- 
serving the truth in both art and literature . so for the — 
benefit of this man, who will read this book I shall digress from 
my main subject, Eureka Springs, and give a brief ea of the | 
Ozarkians as I: know them. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


Us Hillbillies 


Who were these stalwart pioneers, the ancestors of the 
hill and valley folk? 


The great part of them are descendents of the first families 
in America who in many instances had played leading roles 
in the history of our nation. Recorded in the musty files of 
old courthouses, whose records had been hidden and pre- 
served in caves, graveyards, etc., during the Civil War, are 
such names as Buchanan, Walker, Lee, McGruder, Pinkley, 
Jackson, McClane, Bean, Campbell, Vaughan and Evans. 
Names that can be traced back in any standard encyclopedia 
to the old countries from whence their forebears emigrated. 
Stalwart, brave and dauntless men and women who came for 
one purpose and one purpose only — to carve a home out of 
the wilderness and build a civilization. With them came 
lawyers, school-teachers and preachers, all schooled in Anglo- 
Saxon tradition and lore, thus creating a pattern of life similar 
to that of their lost homeland. 


Historians record that up until the Indians were driven 
over the Trail of Tears in 1832, across Northwest Arkansas into 
what is now Oklahoma, the settlers of Northwest Arkansas 
lived in almost Arcadian bliss. However, from then on Whites 
and Indians were preyed upon alike by the lawless cut throats 
who had followed the Indians from Texas, Georgia, Tennessee 
and other states from whence they had been driven. Then 
and not until then began the reign of terror which was stopped 
by the settlers of Washington County, swinging a few by their 
necks, which brought down the wrath of the nation upon their 
heads. But, due to the impotence of the courts, something had 
to be done and they did it. 


Most writers of Arkansas lore have failed to distinguish 
between the ‘old line’ Arkansawyers and those who sought the 
fastness of the hills and numerous caves during the Civil War. 
The latter were men who would not enlist in either army, but 
preyed upon the helpless old men and defenseless women 
who were left unprotected. These bands, known as the “bush- 
whackers” and guerrillas, stole, murdered, burned and plund- 
ered, laying it on the soldiers of both armies, a fact which still 
reflects upon the Ozark pioneers. Some of these, and the 








ne-er-do-wells who drifted in cae Nia Gell Wo due to 
plentifulness of game and building materials, re 
Practically two-thirds of the first settlers of the Highlands of — 
Arkansas came from Virginia, Tennessee and Kentucky; hard: : 
pioneer stock. 

The Ozark mountain folk have from the very heqinnieaee 
been an ingenious and independent lot. They can afford to — 
be, for were a wall built around the Ozark area and no one ~ 
or anything allowed to pass over, they could live well and 
happily. They grow everything necessary for their well-being. 
The Ozark women can, in a pinch birth their own babies, bury 
their dead, and doctor their sick from the abundance of 
medicinal herbs and plants that grow here, which the Indians 
taught our forefathers to use. 


Most of the women of Northwest Arkansas do their own 
work, make their own gardens, and lend a hand in the fields 
when necessary. They operate wayside stands and gas 
stations; in fact, do any type of honest work. 


A large proportion were Scotch-Irish. Under Elizabeth 
the Scots had been sent to colonize the Northern part of Ire- 
land. Later, for economic reasons, as well as religious, they 
emigrated to America. Many of them settled first in the South- 
ern highlands of the Appalachian mountains, where they 
found mountains, crags and lakes so like their own lost home- 
land and for which they longed. There were also Welch, a 
very few Germans and Pennsylvania Dutch. They were lured 
by the tales of the trappers and traders to the Land of Blue 
Skies and Laughing Waters where the heavily forested hills 
were filled with wild game and the rivers teemed with fish. 
Thus they pushed further and further across the untamed wild- 
erness into the Arkansas hills. 


Their witness today is a preponderance of blue eyes and 
flaxen hair in many isolated highland settlements, where traces 
of the old Elizabethan ballads and speech may still be heard. 
There were among these settlers, men of every degree and 
station. It is recorded in Godspeed’s History of Northwest 
Arkansas that a finer group of men and women never settled 
an empire than those of the mountainous areas of Arkansas. 
The hill folk are largely fundamentalists at heart and though 
he is not always orthodox he does believe in the ALMIGHTY 
and all the communists and atheists in the world cannot 
change him. 

There is simply no place in the Ozarks for the promoter 
of red tendencies . . . for they are first last and always for 





’ Am way of “They ask no odds of any 
one... only to Race ccs live their life as they want — 
to...and they believe to be right. 
| _ Perhaps there is no other area in the world where com- 
Pendle is as unpopular as in the Ozark region. An old hill- 
- man summed it up in a nut shell when he said, “There jist 
ain't room in the Ozarks fer us hill folk and communists.” 
Regardless of what writers write about the Ozark folk and 
their peculiarities, not one dares question his Americanism. If 
there is one place where American ideals are fostered, it is 
_ here. Perhaps that is why they call us “queer.” 


From the hills and valleys, in jeans, corduroy and Sunday- 
go-to-meetin’ best they came to enlist in both world wars. Many 
of them had never been beyond the borders of their own state, 
but their steady hands and clean living stood them in good 
stead on Guadalcanal, Tarawa, Saipan, Iwo Jima, Italy, Ger- 
many—places that had been only small stops on the maps in 
the geographies they had studied in the little one-room school 
houses in the hills; but the hand that could draw a bead on a 
squirrel and knock him from the ‘hicker-nut’ tree back home, 
was just as deadly when dealing with the enemy. Yes, they 
offered their all — and many of them gave it. 


The ones who returned from World War I and II were 
much older and wiser, with resentment against the men who 
dared strike for higher wages, endangering the country for 
which they were fighting and dying, receiving a mere pittance 
in comparison to what most common labor was getting. It 
was hard then, and it is still hard for one to realize how men 
can get by with that when the all-powerful hand of their 
government could reach out with the draft and take men 
whether they wanted to go or not. 


If the American people don't want Communists in Amer- 
ica, and the Communists don't like our ways, why doesn’t the 
Government just transport them over to where they will find 
a country that works to suit them, asks the so-called hill billy. 
The hill billies like America as it is, or as it was in the begin- 
ning and they would be just as willing to help wipe out com- 
munism at home as abroad. 

An elderly white haired man came into the Ozarks 
showing his red card, at the same time bragging that he was 
drawing a pension from Uncle Sam. He didn't remain here 
very long. His red thinking and talking just didn't get him 
anywhere, and he soon found himself so unpopular that he 
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went back to his soap box in the city where communism used 
to thrive. 


The old time Ozarker doesn't want to be “beholden” to 
anybody, and he'd rather live in a log cabin in the hills and 
be his own boss, than in a mansion in the city as a yes-man 
to someone else. He is satisfied with his pattern of life and he 
doesn't care for outside meddling into his affairs. Though 
modern inventions may have changed the outward appearance 
of himself and home, his ideals are largely the same. Broadly 
speaking, the Ozark-born is a fundamentalist. He may not be 
orthodox, but he does believe in the Almighty. Faith in God 
is one of the first things the communists would do away with. 


The Ozarker doesn't like the communists’ double-talk and 
tactics of stirring up strife and confusion. The man who sits 
meditating as he watches God's sun sink behind the Western 
hills, as he smokes his cob pipe or chews his home grown 
tobacco, is not at odds with the world. His thinking is straight 
thinking. He has no desire to stir up rows to further chaotic 
conditions. He may have listened to the reds — but now he 
sits literally ‘smoking it over in his cob pipe,” (an expression 
used quite often in the Ozarks), meaning ‘’Think it over,” only 
nowadays his pipe is usually a modern one that Ma or the 
girls got him for Christmas and his tobacco comes in a tin 
can or acloth bag. He mulls it over in his mind, and “sees the 
drift of things.’’ He sees the red for what he is, a trouble maker, 
and it would be well for him to “skedaddle” right out of the 
hills. It is surprising how the so-called hill billy arrives at 
truths. He sees that the red has an axe to grind and that he 
is trying to plant seeds of discontent. 


If the red can worm his way inside some labor union and 
then plant his insiduous ideas that the men are not receiving 
enough pay, or that they are being badly treated by manage- 
ment, he has accomplished what he set out to do, and is be- 
ing paid to do, spreading dissatisfaction and confusion, in- 
doctrinating otherwise honest men with his communist ideas 
which are fast spreading over the world. Awake America, 
before it is too late! 


Up until a few years ago there was less than one per 
cent foreign born in the Ozarks. . Now, through intensive ad- 
vertising, the area is fast being filled up with many of foreign 
birth, many fine folk. The natives welcome the ‘friendly’ new- 
comer, but if he wants to be snooty they can be just as snooty. 
They are beholdin’ to no one and they do not like patronage. 
It has been said that the Ozark folk resent the new comer. 





si > let the hill folk know that they are just 
m an that. they have come to teach them 
as one lady told me . . . however it usually 
> other way around. It ae been truly said that a 
eli idceccie the fire... . the Ozarker waits to 
see if the new comer shows a iendly co-operative spirit and 
‘ if he e gladly meets him halfway and accepts him as a good. 
Heed Some of our finest citizenry are among the new 
comers .. . notice I did not say “furrinergs” a word that I never 
heard used here until I read from the folk lorists that we look-: 
ed upon all men who come in as Furriners. They are called 
“new comers,” or if they are of foreign birth they are called 
“Foreigners”, just the same as elsewhere. That phrase like 
many more has been greatly exaggerated. For 20 years I 
have offered $5 for any honest-to-goodness Ozarkian, who 
actually says ““Weuns,” but so far I haven't found him. That 
is a Negro word and the Ozarks certainly is not a Negro 
country. Not that I cast any slur upon the Negroes, or any 
other race of people. We are all people and created by the 
same Almighty power.... 


In other words I sum up the Ozark folk in the same cate- 
gory with the early American folk, who brought their folk ways 
from the bonnie braes of Scotland, British Isles and the faraway 
places from whence they came. You will find good, bad, and 
indifferent . . . educated and learned as well as those who 
missed an education as well as a bath. We are just simple 
folk ... we love people until they let us down, or laugh at us; 
that we don’t forget soon. The latch string is out — come and 
see us — if you are a good American. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


The Old Order Passes 


Folklorists and so called “Ozark authorities’’ are much 
perturbed over the hill billy’s losing his identity and “Bowing 
out,” or being absorbed by the influx from the cities and the 
four corners. The hill folk laugh to themselves at this type of 
writing, for they know about how long most of the city folk 
and high wage earners are going to last when it comes to 
honest-to-goodness dirt and rock farming in the hills. Sounds 
easy on paper, but when the checks fail to come in, and the 
sun get hot and the ticks and chiggers begin to bite, their am- 
bition and interest in the “easy life to be found in the Ozarks” 
just curl up and die, and the land they paid “outlandish” 
prices for, as the hill men put it, is often bought back by a 
native and the city man or the high wage earner goes happily 
back to the life he hated when he read of the colorful and 
easy living in the Ozarks. 


I am not alarmed for fear that the hill man’s philosophy 
may be lost. That the entire area is taking on a new pattern 
of life cannot be denied. The old order is passing, and a new 
one is being ushered in. But the hill men are largely ushering 
in the new order. ; 


To those of us whose forefathers laid the pattern of the 
life in the hills, there is a sadness, a nqstalgia for the ways that 
seemed good to us. However, we realize that changes must 
come and that we must play our part in the era in which we 
live. The past, with its traditions, history and lore, will live 
in the memories of the hill men and women, and though 
changes come, and they become a part of the new order, the 
ideals of their forefathers, which are woven in the very warp 
and woof of their nature, will not soon pass. 


The hill man has pride in his ancestral acres that have fed 
him and the generations before him, and regardless of the 
funny stories told about him, he has used his head and kept 
his share of the soil, while the less ‘foresighted’ have sold and 
moved away, seeking salaried jobs and adventure in tar 
places. 

Five native Carroll Countains stand out in this group of 
men-who were foresighted enough to see what was coming. 
Albert Price, known hereabouts as the Land Man, comes from 








among Carroll County’s first eduneon 

this writer's first school teacher. Anviber beatae 
‘until he returned years ago, prineipal of the sah: sch 
Pasadena, California. 


Albert began his land career by hauling produce by ween 
to Eureka Springs, in an early day, saving his money 
investing it in land. He admits having been in the real estate — 
business longer than any other licensed agent in Northwest — 
Arkansas, having bought and ‘sold land for forty-four con-- 
secutive years. 


“T never lost faith in all those years that the time would 
come when Northwest Arkansas would come into its own. I 
love land, especially Carroll County land. I have moved 
more than one hundred times, and never lived in a rented 
house. I've always managed to sell or exchange before the 
mortgage came due,” he added, with a twinkle in his eye. He 
now owns over 2,000 acres in Carroll County, Arkansas. 


Another man who has never lost faith in these hills is 
Jimmy Oliver, known as Jimmy “I’m-Agin-It’” Oliver to folk 
here, for James Oliver, school teacher, is an original thinker 
and has the courage to voice his protest about the things that 
he is against, which led some of the local pranksters to have 
some bills struck which read: ‘Jimmy Oliver for Congress. His 
platform is — "I'm Agin It.” These were stuck up in windows 
and show places all over town. Jimmy took it all good-na- 
turedly and went his. way back and forth to his ancestral 
acres and others that he has acquired, as less foresighted folk 
sold out and left. 


Jimmy now has 3,500 acres where his large flock of goats, 
sheep, hogs, cattle and horses roam at will. Clear, sparkling 
streams fed by cold mountain springs flash in and out, pro- 
viding water and coolness in the shade for their flocks and 
herds. 

A fine old colonial home, that is a far cry from the one- 
roomed log cabins and shacks pictured as the homes of the 
pioneers, nestles on a knoll around which a brook flows. A 
fine spring near the house was one of the deciding factors 
when his father came to the hills prior to the Civil War. 

The Olivers too were a family of educators. Jimmy has 
served as principal and superintendent of various schools in 
the Ozarks and never yet has asked for a job teaching. 

As I rode horseback over his vast acreage and saw the 
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sites of many homes of the past, I realized his love of the 
native hills has caused him to sacrifice, for he has 
sacrificed, to obtain his land and to keep it in its native beauty 
as God created it. There are today but few idealists left, but 
Jimmy Oliver is one native who has refused to sacrifice his 
beloved hills for material gain. They are more to him than 
dollars and cents, the memories, ideals and principles taught 
him around the old hearthstone. Though he has been offered 
big money for his fine timber, he has refused to sell. He has 
his own saw mill, and thins out the timber over the land which 
he has ‘’goated out” for permanent pasture. 


Claude A. Fuller, former congressman. from this district, is 
another man who has never lost faith in Ozark land. He owns 
over 6,000 acres. He is one of the pioneers in the raising of 
White Face cattle, which dot his farm on White River. 

Claude Fuller began his career in Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
sas while it was in its swaddling clothes, by carrying water to 
the men who built the first street car line. He was promoted 
to driving the mule street car, and was later conductor on the 
electric street car, and so on up until now he is President of 
the Bank of Eureka Springs, besides having served as Con- 
gressman of the Third District. 


Claude Fuller has always been interested in land and in 
farming, and when quite young acquired his first piece of 
ground. It was through him that a fine farm-to-market road 
leading to the Rock House community from Eureka Springs was 
built. His farm, which was his father’s, is located on White 
River. Highway 62 goes through it at the White River Bridge. 
His White Face cattle, which are his pride, are among the 
best in the state. 


Another Carroll Countian whose ancestry reaches back 
to the fifth generation here, when they blazed and widened 
the Indian and buffalo trails into the Ozarks, is my nephew, 
Earl Pinkley who now owns my father’s old homestead and a 
thousand acres in what is known as Pinkley Valley on Kings 
River. Like Fuller, White Faces are his specialty. 


Within this valley, which comprises some of the finest 
Ozark river bottom land, as well as grazing land, he grows 
everything necessary for their living and well-being. “Live 
at home,” is what he preaches and practices. Cattle, sheep, 
goats and hogs supply their frozen locker, and the fruits, veg- 
etables and grain furnish a good living the year around. 

The Farwell brothers,Ola and Raymond are among Carroll 
County's most successful stock men. 
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These five land men represent the changes taking place 
here. The small mountain farms, which they bought up have 
now become large tracts of productive soil. They hold onto 
what is good of the old ways, and adopt and utilize all that 
is new and progressive in agriculture and stock raising. They 
foresightedly move with progress, instead of being moved by 
progress. 


Looking back some thirty years ago, I recall that these 
large tracks of land were the homes of many happy families 
in an early day. But the old regime has passed, and will live 
only in the minds and hearts of those who have witnessed its 
passing, and on the recorded pages of history and canvas. 


But, I predict that the hill folk will still be in the saddle 
when the ‘Ozark fever’ has somewhat abated, and that the 
men who have held on to their acres will acquire more. The 
Ozarkian roots have sunk deep in the rocky soil and will not 
soon be uprooted. 


So, while folk-lorists are perturbed and upset, I am keep- 
ing faith with the scions of the hill pedigree — and applauding 
their foresightedness. 

Right how there is an influx of folk from Texas and the 
Western drought area who are buying up large tracts or 
“Spreads” as the Westerners put it who will run in large herds 
of stock and sheep. These men will make good. They know 
their business and are not afraid of work. The Ozarker and 
the Texans are cut largely from the same piece of cloth and 
become ‘good neighbors” readily. 


Perhaps of all the industries, which includes the Dairy and 
Stock farming of Carroll County, which has been its best pay- 
ing industries outside of the tourist trade, is the turkey and 
broiler industry, which will lead in Carroll County due to tne 
new processing plant at Berryville. 


Big money is coming into Carroll County, and I predict 
that within the next decade, Carroll County will run a close 
second to Washington and Benton counties now rated as the 
third largest broiler center in the world. 

Diversification is the dominant characteristic of Ozark 
farming, and marked success is enjoyed in each of a great 
number of fields of production. Climate and other ‘growing’ 
factors are of course, basic, and common to all, whether it be 
dairying, berry growing, raising of broilers, or your own 
specialty. 

There is an average of 275 days of sunshine each year, 
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and nine to eleven months of open pasture per year. 
Thousands of natural springs, piped farm ponds and clear 
streams provide plenty of clean, cool water. Most soils are 
adapted to abundant production of pastures, forage crops and 
grains necessary to livestock, dairy and poultry production. 
The rich hillsides are particularly adapted to orchards and 
vineyards and berries, and because of the extended growing 
season in the sheltered Ozark valleys, truck products make 
the peak markets. 

Homeseekers from all over are coming to the Ozarks and 
buying land, or homes. The beautiful scenic setting, mild 
climate and health giving waters are an unbeatable com- 
bination. White River, largest Ozark Stream, eight miles west, 
Kings River, second largest stream in the Ozarks, 8 miles east, 
furnish the best fishing in the Ozarks. National forests furnish 
good hunting for the sports minded. The Ozarks, and Carroll 
County in particular, have more to offer the “Back-To-Nature,” 
and “Grow Your Own Living,” minded folk than any other 
place that I know. I have traveled far and looked long for a 
place that has more to offer but I have not found it... 


THE LATCH STRING IS OUT — COME AND SEE US! 





Eureka Springs Directory 


Abstractors — Bare & Swett, Bromstad Abstractors. 


Antique Shops — Bracken Ridge, Olive Ellis Shop, Zoe's’ 


Shop, Charles Antiques. 

Apartments & Rooms — Alta Loma, Mrs. L. O. Andrews, 
Mrs. E. J. Chandler, C. T. Cox, Alice Eames, Mrs Andy Hardy, 
Mrs. W. J. Jamison, Inspiration Point Castle, Hill-Valley, Mrs. 
Harriett Morrow, Orsinger, P. T. Kidd, Ozark Tourist Home, J. 
Riedel, Mrs. Ida Secor, Mrs. Elizabeth Shotwell. 


Artists — Lester Exley, Mr. and Mrs. Lee Orsinger, Edward 
Wagner, Bonnie Lela Crump, Fred and Glen Swedlun, Virginia 
Tyler. 

Attorneys — F. O. Butt, Claude Fuller, Milham & Wied, A. 
J. Russell. 

Automobile Dealers — Border Motor Co., Crow Motor Cu. 

Automobile Service — Britton Baker, Vic Fetty, George 
O'Connor, McKinley Hussey, Virgil Capps, Paul Henry, Robert 
St. John, Donnell’s Garage. 

Bakery — Eureka Bakery (Al Neumann). 

Bank — Bank of Eureka Springs. 

Barber Shops — Harold Cole, Ross Graham. 

Bath Houses — Alice’s Bath House, Palace Bath House, 
Marie Herring . 

Beauty Shops — Maxine’s, Beau Geste. 

Camps — Busch, Spider Creek, White River. 

Cleaners & Laundry — Wardrobe, Model Laundry. 

Courts & Motels — Eureka Cottage Camp, Alpine Tourist 
Court, Bracken Ridge Lodge, Brown & White Motel, Joy Court, 
Dunrovin Cottage, Harper’s Motel, Hatchers Homestead Cab- 
ins, Resthaven Courts, Lake Leatherwood, Lake Lucerne, 
Leatherwood Terrace, Morgan’s Court, Mount Air Motel, Oak 
Crest Court, Pine Lodge, Ravenwood Motel, Seabury Courts, 
Tall Pines, Twigg Cabins, Rock Cabin Court, LeRoi Motel, Kozy 
Kourt, Oak Shade Trailer Court. 

Dairies — Alpine, Hoag. 

Doctors — Dr. F. H. Borg, Dr. K. G. Lehman (Dentist), Dr. 
Fred Smith, Dr. Ross Van Pelt, Dr J. H. Webb, Dr. J. F. John. 

Drug Stores — Eureka Drug, Pendergrass, Porch. 

Electric Company — Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 

Float Trips — Cliff's Sport Shop, White River Camp. 

Florists — Eureka Springs Greenhouse, Jane’s Flower Shop. 

Funeral Homes — Cavner's. 
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, Furniture and Appliances — Eureka Hardware, Freeman- 
Thomas, Glade’s, Oklahoma Tire & Supply, Tom Walker. 

Gas Company — Arkansas Western Gas Company. 

_ Gift Shops — Homespun Shop, Oak Crest Gift Shop, In- 
spiration Point Gift Shop, Petty’s Gift Shop, Miles Mountain 
Gift Shops, Ozark Gift Shop, Zoe’s Doll & Bonnet Shop, Weave- 
Craft Center, Turn-Around Shop, Blue Acres Basket Shop, 
Mount Air Shop, Bernie Goodrum Cratts. 

Grocery Stores — Clark’s Market, Davis Grocery, Rude’s 
Grocery, White House Market, Reynold’s Market, Eureka 
Trading Post, Ben’s Market, H. and F. Market, Hillcrest Food 
Mart, Petersen Grocery and Station, Higgin’s Grocery and 
Produce, Ray Harris Feed Store, Newport Grocery. 

Lumber — Builder’s Supply, Bullock Mfg. Co., W. O. 
Perkins & Son. 

Hotels — Basin Park, Crescent, Grand Central, Landaker, 
Nu-Ark, Palace, Springs. 

Insurance — C. C. King, Tillman Morgan, Roark & Weaver, 
A. J. Russell, Bill Hamilton. 

Jams & Jellies — Cleva’s Ozark Jellies, Doris Davidson, 
Miles Mountain. 


Museums — Barger’s Ozark Museum, Hatchet Hall. 


Photographers — Art Nichols, Dwight Nichols, Lewis Staf- 
ford, Paul Clark. 


Printers — Neal Walters Poster Corp., Times-Echo Press. 
Produce — Surratt & Morrow, Higgins. 


Publications — Rayburn’s Ozark Guide, Eureka Springs 
Times-Echo, Back to Eden. 

Real Estate Brokers — J. V. Carter, C. C. King, Bare & Swett, 
Florence Loucks, Martin Real Estate, Jack Bailes, Mike Don- 
nelly, Albert Price. George Surratt, H. H. Brandt, T. K. Boyer, 
N. Bare, Ernest Huffman. 

Restaurants — Inspiration Point, Hawk’s Nest, Bit O’ 
Sweden, on highway 62 coming in from the west; Mount Air 
Inn, specialty huckleberry pie, Crescent Hotel, good food, 
Basin Park Coffee Shop, Ozark food, Hannah's Cafe, White 
River Catfish, G and J Cafe, Ozark trout and hushpuppies, 
Natural Food Center, health foods, Kelley’s Cafe, homemade 
pies, Pauline Cafe, Ozark turkey and chicken, Eklund Drive-In, 
three miles east of town on 62, King’s Crest, six miles east on 62 
good food, Dairy Queen, Drive-In, Palace Dining Room, home- 
style meals, Ozark Inie’s, Horseshoe Cafe, Bus Station Cafe. 
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Theatre — New Basin Theatre. 


Tours — Ozark Sightseeing Tours, Safeway Cab, 4-Deuces 
Taxi. 


Telephone — Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 


7 ales Shops — Adelaide’s, Ozark 5c & 10c, Payne's 5c 
Cc. 

Book Store — Rayburn’s. 

Dry Good Stores — Walker Brothers, Atkinson Mercantile, 
Roy Walker Dry Goods, Edie-Reynerson, Adelaide's. 

Post Office Staff — Cecil Walker, postmaster; Robert Hud- 
son, assistant postmaster; George Nichoalds, Robert Weaver, 
Dan Terrell, clerks; Floyd Wright, Miles Call, Bob Kappen, city 
carriers; Norvel Cunningham, Fred Goudelock, rural carriers; 
T. C. Dingle, parcel post carrier. 

City of Eureka Springs — A. J. Russell, mayor; Ray Free- 
man, city clerk; Roland Clark, street commissioner; Norman 
Faulkner, Chief of Police; Dwan Treat, night marshall; Lewis 
Ames, water superintendent; Claude Boyd, water pumping 
plant engineer; Mrs. Leroy Black, office clerk, John Boyd, Hasan 
Ball, Jim Ames and Newell Jackson, maintenance crew. 

Chamber of Commerce — Otto Ernest Rayburn, president; 
James Perkins, vice-president; Floyd Miles, treasurer; Toni Ter- 
rell, secretary. 

Churches — Christian Chuch, Church of Christ, Scientist; 
Baptist, Episcopal, Nazarene, Assembly of God, Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Little Mission, Catholic, Lutheran (who worship in 
the Christain Church), and Church of Christ (1% miles east on 
highway 62.) 
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